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“Richardson Doors 
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necting office. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER TILING 





Manufactured under letters Patent 708,472 
and sold exclusively by us and 


our representatives 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


JEANNETTE, PA. 








Special to Architects and Designers 


English Metal Work 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 
By WILLIAM TWOPENY. (1797-1873) 


With a preface by LAURENCE BINYON 
4to. $6.00 net. Posiage 28c 





LEAD WORK: Eight Plates showing examples of Rain- 
water Pipe Heads, Gutters, Gargoyles and Open Work, such 
as Grilles, etc., from Winchester, Lincolnshire, Hampton 
Court, Dorset, Yorkshire, Norfolk. 


CAST IRON WORK: Five Plates showing Firedogs of 
Kent, Herefordshire and Somersetshire. 


WROUGHT IRON WORK: Eighty Plates showing Railing 
Standards, Window Grilles, Vanes, Reading Desk, Hourglass 
Brackets, Hinges, Hinge-Straps, Door-Straps, Latches, Locks, 
Padlocks, Hasps, Chests, Keys, Door Handles, Handle-Roses, 
Knockers, Key-Escutcheons, Handle Plates, Fixed, Loose and 
Swinging Bar Handles, etc., from Yorkshire, Bedfordshire, 
Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, Kent, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, 
Somerset, Essex, Suffolk, Wiltshire, Warwick and Northum- 
berland. 

These valuable drawings are reproduced from the little- 
known collection of Twopeny’s work in the British Museum. 
They were made from buildings in various parts of England 
during the first half of the last century. They are done from 
the point of view of the enthusiastic antiquary with knowl- 
edge and discrimination. Their great value as a record is 
increased by the fact that many of the subjects have since 
disappeared. In quality Twopeny’s work is neither bald, as 
in the usual architects’ drawing, nor merely picturesque as in 
Nash and Prout. Ruskin’s best hardly excelled the workman- 
ship of Twopeny. 





JoHN LANE Company, NEw YorRK 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HOOL OF ARCHITECTURE TECHNOLOGY St. Louis, Mo. 
~ : DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTU 
FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in Options in Architectural Engineering and RE 


Arch.) (Architectu iral engineering may be 
taken in lieu of advanced design, etc.) 


GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing specialization in design or in 
architectural engineering, etc.) 


special students. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 


Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted as 


W. TYLER, Secretary colleges. Draughtsmen are admitted as special 


Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. students. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


offers a professional four-year course in Ar- 
chitecture. Admission by examination or by 
certificate or diploma from other schools and 





oe AL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Cer- 








ate.) (For qualified draughtsmen; affording 
* ,tior nin architect ural engineering.) 


THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 


COMBINED COURSES in Arts anpD ARCHI- 
TECTURE, by which A. B. and B. S. im Arch. 
may be taken in six years. 

COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced 
standing. 

SUMMER COURSES in elementary and gen- 
eral subjects through which advanced stand- 
ing may be secured, 


or full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIN AN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers four-year courses of study leading to the 
degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, 
Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hy- 
giene (preparation for medical schools), Science 
for Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
For the catalogue and information, address 
L. Love, 16 Vang Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. SH ALER, Dean. 


ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city, 
modeled on the general plan pursued at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising 
frequent problems in Orders, Design, Archae- 
ology, etc. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the 
Committee or Education, 3 East 33d St., New 
York City. 











UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Four-year professional courses in Architec- 
ture _ in Architectural Engineering. Special 
courses for draftsmen and constructors. Ex- 
cellent library and equipment. University fees 
nominal. 


. Department of Architecture. 
W. L. PILLSBURY, Registrar, Urpana, ILL. 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann ArBor, MICH. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Dean of Department of Engineering 


Four-year course in Architecture and in Archi- 
tectural Engineering. Draftsmen and others 
adequately prepared are admitted as spe ‘ial 
students. For Bulletin describing work, address 


THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
PRICE, $60.00. 


**The most important work on Senemenene 
yet produced in America.’’—Nation 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
12 West Fortietu St., EW YOK 











BUILDING NEWS. 


(The editors greatly desire to receive in- 
formation from the smaller and outlying 


towns as well as from the } ferger cities.) ALEXANDER, Va.—A meeting of those in 
1 ar om 7 terested in the building of an apartment 
AtspANny, N. Y.—The plans of Fuller & house was recently held. The directors 


Pitcher, Archts.. for the new orphan 
asylum have been accepted. The plans pro- 











one of which will be used for administra 
tion. All the buildings will be constructed 
of concrete and will be fireproof. Contracts 


will be let shortly. 


were instructed to proceed with the erec 
tion of an apartment house to cost $100, 


Cameron Sts. has been selected as the site 
for the building 

ALLEGHENY, Pa.—Wilson Memorial So 
ciety is stated to have acoepted plans for 
erecting a $38,000 church at Perryville and 
Riverview Aves. 

Atturas, Ky.—The County Board of 
Education will erect a high school here. 


ASHLAND, Ky.—G. W. Drach, Cincinnati, 





Vv 


ide for six buildings of the “cottage” type, 000. The southeast corner of Alfred and Ohio, is preparing plans for a 2-story press- 
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A REMARKABLE BRIDGE 





NEW BLACKWELL’S ISLANDJBRIDGE,8NEW YORK CITY—THESISLAND SPAN 


N some respects the most remarkable bridge 

which has yet been constructed over the 
East River is the Blackwell’s Island Bridge. 

Without reckoning the approaches it will 
be 7-10 of a mile long and will include five 
spans. Its heaviest member is 100 feet long 
and weighs 78 tons. 

Some of the pins alone are 10 feet long, 16 
inches in diameter,and weigh 3 tons each. 

The Island span here shown 1s 630 feet long. 

Lewis Red Lead is used as preservative on 
all of the steel of the permanent structure. 


We would like to talk metal preservative with you if you have any iron or steel 
structural work in hand. 


NATIONAL LEAD CQ. 


New York Boston Buffalo Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) Pittsburgh (National Lead and Oil Co.) 
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The Country Water Problem Solved 


There is no longer any good 
reason why the man living in 
the country cannot have a water 
supply equally as good as the 
man living in the city. 

The Kewanee System is easily 
explained. Water is pumped 
from the well or cistern into an 
air-tight Kewanee Tank. The 
air, having no escape, becomes 
compressed, Under ordinary 
conditions, when the tank is 
half full, a pressure of 30 pounds 
will be exerted on the water. 
This will raise the water ap- 
proximately 60 feet. Of course, 
by pumping more water_into the 
tank, a greater pressure may be 
attained. 





A KEWANEE PNEUMATIC TANK 


buried in the ground or placed in the cellar, enables the man in the country to enjoy 
all the benefits of a regular city water supply without paying a penny for water tax. 

Suflicient pressure may readily be created to deliver water to the plumbing fix- 
tures in the house, to outside hydrants, garden, to the stable—to wherever it is 
needed. 

The Kewanee Pneumatic Tank replaces the old style elevated tank. The ele- 
vated tank and tower has always been an “eyesore,’’ marring the natural beauty 
of a country home. On account of the elevation necessary to produce fair pressure, 
the elevated tank is expensive, unsightly and unsafe. 

The Kewanee System displaces the old-fashioned leaky attic tank. Attic tanks 
are always giving trouble on account of leaking, cracking the plastering, flooding 
the house—in fact you never can tell what they are going to do next. One ‘‘flood” 
from an attic tank will be more costly than the price of a Kewanee Pneumatic Tank 
—which rests on solid ground, where it can do no damage. 

And the Kewanee System affords splendid fire protection, often effecting a sub- 
stantial reduction in insurance rates. 

5.000 satisfied customers, everywhere, appreciate the ‘“‘Kewanee’’ service, and 
architects are regularly specifying Kewanee Outfits in their plans for suburban 
and country homes. : 

We would like to send you our 40-page illustrated catalog No. 40, fully explain- 
ing the Kewanee System. It is free for the asking if you mention the American 
Architect. 


Kewanee Water Supply Co., Drawer 00, Kewanee, Ill. 




















A BRICK MACHINE FREE 


The recent calls of Cement Age for live, energetic representatives to 
secure subscriptions, has met with such a ready response from all over 
the country, for particulars of our prize offers, that it is with much 
gratification we are now able to announce that in addition to th: 
commission given to representatives for each individual subscription 
secured, the first prize for the greatest number of subscriptions re- 
ceived from any individual within a period of six months, beginning 


August Ist, 1906, will be a 


HELM CEMENT BRICK PRESS 


together with full working equipment consisting of plain dies, ten 
ornamental brick designs and fifty pallets. This press is manufac 
tured by the Queen City Brick Machine Company of Traverse City, 
Michigan. The well-known merit of this company’s product needs no 
eulogy on our part, and when we state that this first prize, including 
equipment, has a market value of $400.00, it will be evident that the 
competition is worthy of serious effort on the part of our various rep- 


resentatives. 


IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE 


offer, cash awards will be made to individuals securing a specified 
number of subscriptions within the period allotted. 


Write now for circulars, subscription blanks and letter of authority 


CEMENT AGE 


BRUCE & BANNING, Publishers 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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brick and terra-cotta bank and office build- 
ing, 55 x 74 ft., to be erected by the Ashland 
National Bank at a cost of $50,000. 

ATHENS, Ga.—It is stated that plans are 
being prepared for a joint freight and 
passenger station to be erected by the 
Seaboard Air Line, (W. W. Gwathmey, 
Jr., Ch. Engr., Portsmouth, Va.), and 
Gainesville Midland Ry (Sam’l C. Dunlap, 
Gen’l Mgr., Gainesville, Ga.), in this city, 
at a cost of $100,000. ; 

ATHOL, Mass.—The Committee appoint- 
ed to make a report on the erection of an 
8-room school is stated to have voted fa 
vorably on the proposition, probable cost 
$34,000. Francis & Son, Archts., Fitchburg. 

ATLaAntTA, Ga—The Hagan & Dodd 
Company has purchased site 150 x 300 ft. on 
which to erect warehouse to cost $40,000. 

James Knox Taylor, Supervis. Arch., 
Washington, D. C., has had plans started 
for the court-house and postoffice. The 
estimated cost is $1,000,000, 

G. L. Norman is preparing plans for 
clubhouse to be erected by the Piedmont 
Driving Club. 

The members of the Baptist Tabernacle 
have secured a site at Spring and Luckie 
Sts., and will erect a $250,000 auditorium to 
be used as a place of worship. 

A permit has been issued to G. W. Sco- 
ville for the erection of proposed $30,000 
building. 

AVONDALE (P. O. Cinctnnat1), O.—The 
Congregation of the United Brethren is 
reported to be considering erecting a new 
church in Reading Road, opposite Ridge- 
way Ave., Avondale. The cost of the build- 
ing will be $75,000. 

3ALTIMORE, Mp.—The Church Extension 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Bible House, 8 East Fayette St., will erect 
church on Park Heights Ave. near Shirley 
Lane. 

Louis Levi, architect, 610 Ameri- 
can Building, has prepared plans for 
a 6-story building to be erected at Balti 
more St. and Center Market Space. 

Banrr, ALta.—Bids_ will be received 
about Oct. 1 by the Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Co. for a wing to be built to the company’s 
hotel here. The addition will contain 300 
rooms. It will be built of brick and stone 
and will be three stories high. Fittings, 
boilers, builders’ supplies, etc., will be re- 
quired. Estimated cost of building is $300.- 
000; equipment, $100,000. 

BERKELEY, CaAL.—William Harrison, of 
San Francisco, will erect a 4-story apart- 
ment house at Haste St. and Telegraph Ave. 
Estimated cost, $85,000. 

3IRMINGHAM, ALA.—Bids are wanted 
until August 27, for erecting an 80 x 8o ft 
brick and terra cotta edifice for the Five 
Points Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
Address P. Thornton Marye, architect, 
Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

BLoomINGcTON, Inp.—Plans have been ac- 
cepted for a new city hall and auditorium 
on the site of the Tomlinson Hall. Three 
million dollars of bonds have been issued 
to erect the building. 

Bowrr, TEXAs.—Sanguinet & Staats, 
Fort Worth, Texas, are preparing plans for 
a $50,000 building to be erected by new bank 
organized with W. W. Penn, president. 

3ROOKLYN, N. Y.—It is reported that 





plans are being prepared for three flat 
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THIS BOOK IS FREE | 


IF YOU ASK FOR IT 


ALSO FOUR OTHER BOOKS ON THE 
FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


“Fireproof Construction— Its Cost and Economy.” 
“Loss by Fire—What it Means to an Owner.” 
“Protection Against Loss of Business.” 
“What Is a Fireproof Building?” 


py 





These pamphlets throw great light on the fireproof 


question, and are of value to every prospective builder and 
architect. 


The ideas they convey are not alone interesting to the 
prospective builder of a fireproof building. 


They are even more valuable to the man contemplating 
the erection of a Factory--Store Building -- Hospital --Apart- 
ment Building -- Hotel or Fine Residence, and who has not 
considered Fireproof Construction. 


They show why a Fireproof Building is a better invest- 
ment than one of ordinary construction; and why it is more 
economical if built under our methods of 


Porous Terra Cotta 







National 
Fire Proofing Co. 


Hartford Bidg. 
CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLETS 
Use the Coupon 


send me your five free 


National Fire Proofing Company J 









NEW YORK, Flatiron Building 

BOSTON, MASS., 840 Old South Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Land Title Building 
PITTSBURG, PA., Fulton Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. Hartford Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.. Lumber Exchange 
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FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR 


SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS FREE 


U.S. MINERAL WOOL CO., new’¥or« 


143 Liberty St 
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buildings at St. Marks and Nostrand Aves., 
for the Kingston Realty Co., 44 Court St. 
[he buildings are to be five stories high 
and about 34x112 ft. F. - Low, archi- 
tect, 186.Remsen St. Cost, $200,000. 


BurFrincton, Inp.—It is said that work- 
men’s dwellings, public baths, laundries and 
kitchens and a theatre and assembly hall 
will be built in connection with the new 
plant of the Illinois Steel Co., which is to 
be installed near this place. 

CARLISLE, Pa.—A new government build- 
ing, to cost $75,000, is provided for in the 
omnibus public building bill. 

Ceuina, Ounio.—W. T. Mills, architect, 
Columbus, is preparing plans for the new 
high school building to cost about $40,000. 
Plans will be ready for figures in about 
thirty days 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Government 
will spend $110,000, it is reported, in en- 
larging the U. S. Post Office and Custom 
House, at Eleventh and A Sts. 

R. H. Hunt is preparing plans for depot 
to be built at the foot of Lookout mountain 
by the Lookout Mountain Railway, R. W. 
King, manager; to be constructed of brick, 
stone and concrete, and have an open arch- 
way through which the incline cars will run, 
with waiting stations and offices on either 
side. 

Cuester, N. Y.—D. I. Canfield, Times 
Building, Middletown, N. Y., is preparing 
plans for a brick and stone 3-story 70x 
112 ft. high school building, cost $50,000. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Bids are asked until 3 
p.M., Aug. 21, by the Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., for changes in lift, 
southeast corner sidewalk, and the installa- 
tion of automatic gates and a rolling door 

1 the elevator in cashier’s office, U. S. 
Post Office, Court House, etc., Chicago. 
James Knox Taylor, Supervis. Arch. 

R. T. Newberry, Arch., The Temple, is 
preparing plans for a new theatre to be 
erected west of the Auditorium Annex. It 
is reported that the Congress Hotel Co. 
will own the theatre. 

Dwight H. Perkins, Arch., has com- 
pleted plans for the new Washburn school 
on 14th St. 

Plans have been completed for a new 
brick plate mill to be erected for the Illinois 
Steel Co., at 86-88 Mackinaw Ave., to be 
of modern construction and erected at a 


[u uh) 


yORK. 


cost estimated at $100,000. Work will soon 
be commenced. 

Architects Worthman & Steinbach, 625 
West Chicago Ave., will take figures on a 
flat building to be built on Ashland Ave., 
near Blackhawk St., for Paul Ratkowski. 
It will be 3-story, 47 x 137 ft. 

Architect Frederick Lindquist is pre- 
paring plans for a private prison to be built 
at Joliet, Ill, for the occupancy of Louis 
A. Gourdain, banker, of Chicago, and at- 
tendants. It will be a miniature copy of the 
Joliet penitentiary, 3-story, 30x60 ft., of 
fireproof construction, have stone exterior, 
tile roof, tile floors, iron window guards, 
steam heat, iron fence, on stone base, all 
around the grounds, and is estimated to cost 
$100,000. 

R. C. Berlin, Arch. 153 La Salle St., 
will prepare plans for a Y. M. C. A, build- 
ing, to be erected at Division St. and Ash- 
land Ave. To be five stories high, 100 x 
130 ft., built of brick and stone. Estimated 
cost, $150,000. 

Architect J. B. Dibelka has revised the 
plans and is taking figures on a department 
store building to be built on Blue Island 
Ave., near Eighteenth St., for the Bohemian 
Bazaar, a cooperative concern, of which 
John Vitous, Throop and Eighteenth Sts., 
is the president. It will 4-story, 70x 100 ft., 
have concrete foundation and floors, fire- 
proof superstructure, pressed brick, iron 
and plate glass front, steam heat, electric 
light, and cost $65,000. 

Architects Pond & Pond are preparing 
plans for a training school to be built at the 
northeast corner of Vernon Ave. and 
Thirtieth St. for the Women’s Baptist 
Home Mission Society. It will be 3 or 4- 
story, of fireproof construction. It will 
contain dormitories to accommodate about 
200 students and will cost about $100,000. 


CINCINNATI, On10o.—Elzner & Anderson, 
136 Ingalls Building, have completed plans 
of an office building to be erected by Coyle 
& Richardson, at a cost of $75,000. 

Hannaford & Sons, Hulbert Blk., it is 
stated, have completed plans for a branch 
hospital to be erected at an estimated cost 
of $300,000. The plans include a laundry 
and power house, which will cost $18,000. 

The Heekin Can Co., it is reported, has 
awarded to Sam]. Hannaford & Son, Archs., 
Hulbert Blk., the contract to erect a 6- 
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story concrete power building on E, 6th 
St., to cost about $750,000. 

CLEVELAND, Outo.—L. E. Holden, chair- 
man building committee, has selected Ed- 
mund M. Wheelwright, 100 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass., as consulting architect for 
the new Museum of Fine Arts building. 

Jadgley & Niclas are reported to have 
completed plans for a $75,000 building, to be 
erected on Page Ave., to be known as the 
McGregor Memorial Home. 

Covincton, Ky.—It is reported that the 
Standard Oil Co. is contemplating the erec- 
tion of an office building here. 

DatLas, Texas.—Architects Sanguinet, 
Statts & Hall are at work on plans for a 
mew 2-story and basement brick and stone 
building to be erected on West Elm St, 
near the corner of Lamar. The building 
will be 30x 150 ft. 

Dayton, Ounio.—Charles Herby, Third 
and Jefferson Sts., has prepared plans for a 
residence for Mrs. A. G. Feight. Cost, 
$70,000. 

Des Moines, lowa.—The Government is 
to erect a new post office here at a cost 
of $500,000. 

Detroit, Micu.—Architects Malcomson 
& Higginbotham are preparing plans and 
will be ready by the middle of August to 
take figures for a store to be 50x 100 ft, 
six stories high. Estimated cost, $45,000. 

East Str. Louis, Itt.—The Pabst Brew- 
ing Co. will erect a local beer depot at 
this place, to cost approximately $150,000 
C. L. Hartman, East St. Louis, agent. 

Ecyrt, Pa—tThe plans of J. L. Beatty, 
Arch., 146 Sixth St., Pittsburg, have been 
accepted for two new $40,000 buildings for 
the Assait College, Egypt, by the oollege 
committee which is under the direction of 
the United Presbyterian Church. Five 
smaller buildings, costing $100,000, will be 
erected later. 

Eryria, O.—Bids_ will be received, 
August 7, for 4 per cent. bonds, aggregating 
$50,000. 

Et Paso, Texas.—Trost & Trost have 
completed plans for proposed edifice for the 
Presbyterian Church; 92x 116 ft.; seating 
capacity 1,200; cost $45,000 to $50,000. 

Erte, Pa.—F. B. Meade, Arch., 1002 
Garfield Building, Cleveland, Ohi, has pre- 
pared plans for a 4-story lodge building, 
130 x 60 ft., for the B. P. O. Elks, Charles 
Constable, chairman committee, Erie. Esti- 
mated cost, $100,000. Bids will be received 
by chairman. 

Escanasa, Micu.—J. D. Chubb, Arch., 
of Chicago, who prepared the plans, has 
the contract to build the new high school. 
Estimated cost, $100,000. 

EvurauLa, ALtA.—The Chautauqua Co, in- 
tends erecting an opera house to have a 
seating capacity of about 2,500. 


FAYETTEVILLE, Ark.—Congress has ap- 


propriated $50,000 for a public building to 
be erected at this place. 
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Lora, [1 Bids are asked by the Board 
of Education of school district No. 33 for 
cl Plans 


Shinn 


the erection of a 1001 building 
may be had at the office of A. E. 


Fort SmitH, Ark.—S. Calderera is hav 


ing plans prepared for a three to five-story 
building ix *50,000 

Fort THomas (Sta. Newport), Ky, 
Plans have been prepared by Werner & 


Adkins, Mitchell Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for a $75,000 hotel and boiler 
x 299, to be erected by the Blue 


house, 100 
Grass Inn 


Company. C. Burkhardt, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
manager. 
Fort Wortrn, Tex.—The Fort Worth 


Telephone Company will $150,000 
in improvements to the 


ler, manager. 


expend 
system, J. C. Cas- 


Board of Directors 
Institution, 
a building 


FREDERICK, Mp.—The 
of the Fredericktown 
it is stated, has 
to cost $35,000, 

Architects 
drawings for a new building to be 
by the Young Men’s Christian 
to cost $25,000. 


Savings 
asked plans for 
have been invited to submit 
erected 
Association 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp.—The Washington 
County School Commissioners are stated to 
have adopted plans prepared by H. E. Yess 
ler, of York, Pa., for a $60,000 
high school. 


erecting 


HAMMOND, IND.—The Women’s Relief 
Corps of Hammond has decided to erect an 
armory, to cost not less than $25,000, and 
possibly $50,000 
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HarrispurG, Pa—Architect C. Howard 
Lleyd has prepared plans for a church, to 
be erected at Thirteenth and Vernon 
Streets, Allison Hill The estimated cost 
is about $40,000. 

Park, Micu.—The Roman 
f Detroit, Mich., has pur- 
chased land here which to build a 
home for orphan boys at an estimated cost 
f $100,000. Very Rev. U. J. P. Dempsey, 
V. G., 219 John R Street, is chairman of 
in charge. 

John S. Stewart is to 
an eight-story office building at Pres 
Estimated 


HIGHLAND 
Catholic diocese o 
upon 


committee 
Houston, TEx.- 
erect 
ton Awenue and Fannin Street 
cost, $100,000. 
The Shearn Methodist Church will erect 
a new building to cost not less than $100,- 
ooo. Address the pastor for information. 
HuNtTSvVILLE, ALA—The Rowe Knitting 
Company (W. 1. Wellman, general man 
ager), is reported to have completed ar 
rangements for the erection of a ware 
house at a probable cost of $50,000 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The City Council 1s 
authorized the issue of 
the erection of a city 


reported to have 
$300,000 bonds for 
hall and auditorium. 

Jackson, Mrinn.—Bids are 
Buechner & Orth, 603 Manhattan 
St. Paul, for the erection of 
County Court House. 
$90,000 


asked by 
suilding, 
Jackson 
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Jackson, Miss. 
plans for 


W. S. Hull has prepared 
a new dormitory and dining hall 
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EK‘ )R very many months a considerable portion of the 
citizens of Buffalo, guided thereto by most of the 
newspapers in the city, have lived in the belief that it was 
no longer desirable that their public buildings should be 
erected under the charge of a County Architect. The 
Supervisors who rule Erie County have been divided on 
the subject, but the majority have generally supported Mr. 
George J. Metzger, the County Architect, in what ver) 
many people believe are needlessly costly and elaborate 
ways of designing and constructing the public buildings 
for the County, notably an armory now nearly finished. 
The Supervisors seem of late to be inclining more toward 
the popular view of the situation, and at the last meeting 
the Committee on Laws and Legislation reported certain 
amendments to the Board’s rules, which are designed to 
set matters straight by requiring that, hereafter, when 
five thousand dollars or more are to be expended upon a 
county building the architect to be charged with the work 
must be selected in open competition. If experience 
shows, as it unquestionably has shown, that the 
present method produces general dissatisfaction, there is 
every reason for making a change in the method. But 
we do not feel that the rules now under consideration are 


adapted to produce unfailingly an improved result. 


[> case these rules are adopted, the various competitive 

drawings and specifications for any building likely to 
cost over the stated limit are to be submitted to an expert 
who “‘shall be the holder of a chair of architecture in some 
standard institution of education within the State of New 
York,” and for his services he shall “receive a compensa- 
tion not to exceed one hundred dollars in any case”! The 
Erie County valuation of the worth of the men who hold 
chairs, etc., clearly is not overflattering to those sedentary 
personages. Still, if any of them consents to expertise 
[a coined word seems permissible here], say, on a million- 
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dollar building for one one-hundredth of onhe percent. 
and, as required, selects and classifies in orde*-the-best 
three designs, then the County will pay to their authors 
“not less than $100 to the first, $75 to the second, and $50 
to the third, and upon the payment of such award each 
set of plans and specifications shall become the property 
of the County for any use its Board of Supervisors may 
see fit to make’! The eagerness with which architects 
hereafter are likely to seek to serve Erie County will 
hardly be of the breathless variety. However, if the 
Supervisors decide to make use of any of the three de- 
signs, they “shall employ the services of the architect 
whose plans and specifications shall be adopted,” but they 
promise that “the amount of the award which shall have 
been received by him” shall be subtracted from his actual 
compensation as architect. Probably the Supervisors 
mean well, and, this being so, it should not be difficult to 
prove to them that all the experts who sit in chairs cannot, 
under these rules, prevent the further architectural work 
for Erie County from falling into the very hands it 
should be kept out of. 


Oa feature of the little competition for public drink- 

ing-fountains to be erected in New York City by 
the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is worth noting. The Society has been given 
five hundred dollars by a friend of animals, and it offers 
four-fifths of the sum as a prize for the best design, and 
will pay the other fifth for the full-size drawings and for 
supervision in getting out the first casting therefrom. 
Notice is given, however, that on making such payment 
the Society “shall have the right to procure and set up 
as many replicas or reproductions of the design as they 
may at any or all times desire, without further compensa- 
tion to the said winner.’ Here is clear and honorable 
notice given of an intended duplication of product after 
a single design, and opportunity is given anvone to 
abstain from competing on the ground that, while five 
hundred dollars might satisfactorily enough pay for one 
fountain, it did not as satisfactorily pay for five thousand. 
But of even more value is the significant implication that 
it would be dishonorable to duplicate a product from an 
architect's design without the designer’s being notified 


originally that such was the promoter’s intention. 


RUE to its reputation as a center of discontent, 

Brooklyn produces another squabble, this time be- 
tween the Society of Architects—a body we hear of for 
the first time, one said to be unallied with the American 
Institute of Architects—and the Tenement-house Com- 
missioner, the grievance being that several hundred sets 
of drawings for new tenement-buildings are “held up” 
by him, as he will not approve them as they stand and, 
seemingly, is not sure enough of his position to return 
them disapproved. The complaining architects seek to 
make the public believe that the matter really turns upon 
the dictionary definition of the word “alcove,” but we 
believe that the Commissioner has a more justifiable 
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ground for hesitancy. It appears that for several years 
the arrangement now found objectionable has been ac- 
cepted by the Building Department and by the Tenement 
Commission, and the architects are right in feeling that 
they ought to have been advised in advance that the 
authorities were going to reconsider their position. These 
plans exhibit rooms having, at end or side, a recess or 
alcove of one size or another, and the architects contend 
that such alcoves cannot become the “dark room” so 
abhorrent to sanitarians. The Tenement-house Commis- 
sioner points out, on the other hand, that plans in which 
these alcoved rooms occur declare them to be “kitchens” 
or “parlors,”’ and that aside from these there are no bed- 
rooms, so described. Further, that as these kitchens and 
parlors are made from twenty-eight to thirty-four feet 
long, and, as the alcove at the end is provided with a sep- 
arate gas-jet, it is clearly the intention of the designer that 
these alcoves shall be screened off by curtains, or screens, 
or furniture, and then used as bedrooms, and that by such 
screening the alcove will become the dark and unventilated 
bedroom that is forbidden by the law. The Commis- 


sioner’s inference seems to be logical, 


ANY an attempt at “grafting” depends for its suc- 
cessful issue on audaciously taking advantage of 

the well known fact that what is everyone's business no 
one attends to. If there is one fact that is generally 
known to every grown man in this latitude, it is the fact 
that, to escape the danger of freezing in winter, water- 
pipes must be laid below the frost line, that is at a depth 
of five to seven feet, according to the nature of the soil. 
Yet in the city of Yonkers, N. Y., the water-commis- 
sioners—not very wide-awake gentlemen, seemingly— 
have but lately discovered that water-mains in certain 
large districts in the suburbs have for some time been 
laid by contractors in trenches only three and a_ half 
feet deep, although the contracts properly called for 
trenches five feet deep. Naturally, frozen pipes have 
been quite common in the neighborhood, and yet the 
residents there, men of average common sense, must 
often have formed items of the “sidewalk guard’? who 
stood watching the digging of these too-shallow trenches. 
Where the water-department does its own work, as it 
can do it only when the outlay is less than the charter 
limit of five hundred dollars, the books show the cost 
per lineal foot to be fifty-five cents, vet the fact that con- 
tractors were taking large contracts at the rate of twenty- 
five cents per foot seems to have set no one thinking 


until quite recently. 


2 Ben building or structural mechanic is exposed 
daily to greater and more varied dangers than the 
man in the street suspects, particularly in these days of 
steel-skeleton construction and rapid building, since on the 
high buildings work must proceed on several levels at 
once and falling matter that misses workmen upon one 
floor may reach some at a lower level. The result is 
that, probably, no high building is erected without causing 
serious injury to one or more men engaged in its erec- 
tion, while there are very many that have been the scene 
of one or more deaths, deaths that are “hushed up” so 
far as possible, partly to prevent comment by the news- 


. 


papers, but largely that the morale of the working force 
may not be wrecked by a wave of that superstitious 
dread to which the foreign mechanic, now so generally 
employed on our buildings, is particularly subject. Be- 
cause of this peril that attends building operations, the 
labor unions and philanthropists generally are constantly 
trying to devise reliefs, partly in the way of obligating 
employers to provide more perfect safeguards and im- 
proved apparatus and partly by increasing the indemnity 
that can be exacted under the various employers’-liability 
laws. These efforts are more persistently made in Great 
Britain than in this country, though they are not always 
crowned with success, no more than the attempt of the 
Central ederated Union last week to secure the passage 
by the New York Board of Aldermen of an ordinance in- 
tended to secure additional safeguards, but which the 
Acting-Mayor found himself obliged to veto because its 
provisions were too loosely drawn. We trust the ordi- 
nance, of whose exact provisions we know nothing, may 
be reformed sensibly and acceptably, as mechanics have 
a right to be safeguarded from avoidable dangers, and as 
the cost is finally thrown upon the public at large through 
the operation of the insurance companies that issue em- 
ployers’-liability and accident policies, there is no reason 
why any reasonable ordinance should be opposed by em- 
ployers, who, when all is said, are as humane and tender- 


hearted as other pec yple. 


.* does make a very real difference whose ox is gored. 

A few days after one New York coroner declared 
his belief that members of the Housesmiths’ Union were 
not guiltv of murder at the Plaza Hotel, another coroner 
in the same city rendered a verdict against the con- 
tractors, because a member of the same union had met 
his death by falling from the new Blackwell’s Island 
Bridge into the East River. Evidently the coroners feel 
that the guilelessness of the members of “Sam Parks’s 
union” is only equaled by their fragility. 


M*: C, HOWARD WALKER narrates, as some- 

thing original and peculiar, the action of the 
owner of a house he once saw in flames in Constantinople. 
This worthy Levantine, when the firemen at length ap- 
peared and began, after their manner, to bargain with 
him for the amount he would pay for their services, kept 
watch upon the progress of the fire, debating with him- 
self whether it would cost him more to let the structure 
burn up or to pay the firemen for preventing that result. 
As the flames began to die down before a bargain was 
struck, he reentered his house and the firemen went about 
their business, having wetted neither their own whistles 
nor the house. Though the incident afforded amusement 
to Mr. Walker, through and because of its local color, he 
could, if he would look below the surface of things, see 
essentially the same thing going on at home every dav 
in the week. The cautious Levantine is merely replaced 
with us by the equally shrewd American owner, who, long 
before the fire breaks out, has decided that it is cheaper 
for him to let the building burn and get the insurance 
companies to pay him for the pleasure than it is to bear 


the cost of building indestructibly. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR STONE. 


-s changes that have been brought about in the writing 
of specifications by the development of building methods 

can scarcely be realized except by an architect or building 
contractor of very long experience. A generation ago the specifica 
tions, even for a large public building, could be turned out in 
short order by the average architect, without outside help. Now, 
our many-storied skyscrapers, of steel skeleton construction, with 
the most elaborate steam, electrical, and hydraulic installations, 
cal! for the aid of the engineer and the specialist. It is a bald 
truism that specifications for work of this nature must be abso 
lutely accurate and in fullest detail, or else they are worse than 
useless. This is, however, one branch of specification writing 
that has shown little improvement—that which relates to stone 
work and the choice of stone. The reasons for this are not difh 
cult to understand. ‘lhe main one is that for twenty years past a 
very large proportion of all the stonework called for has been in 
Indiana limestone. ‘This material runs ‘so uniform, and has so few 
defects, that it is necessary to do little more than specify the 
variety and grade of stone desired. Now, public taste is running 
in other directions as well, and free use is being made of marble, 
granite and sandstone. With these materials, loosely drawn speci 
fications are a constant temptation to quarrymen and contractors. 
Generally the trouble is not that the man who prepares the speci- 
fications is careless, but that he calls for more than nature can 
furnish, and that he imposes useless or impossible restrictions. 
If the quarryman or cut-stone contractor finds certain clauses in 
specifications that cannot possibly be carried out, he presumes a 
certain ignorance as to stonework in the ofhce of the architect. 
What more natural, then, than that he should jump to the conclu- 
sion that he may permit himself a degree of |axness or even dowii 
right dishonesty, and still have his work or his material pass 
inspection ? 

During the past quarter of a century decided progress has been 
made in the study of economic geology. When the science was 
first taken up as a proper subject for Governmental and State 
investigation, the geologists devoted all of their time to paleon 
tology and the establishment of the co-relation of the different 
geological horizons. These abstruse branches still claim most 
of their attention, but a few have given extended investigation to 
economical features. The first real work in this line was done, 
not in this country, but in England. The Royal Commission ap- 
pointed, near the middle of the last century, to make a choice of 
a suitable stone for the new Houses of Parliament, went to werk 
most carefully, but in a crude way. Unhappily their selection of 
the Yorkshire magnesian limestone has disappointed all expecta 
tions, for the stone has disintegrated sadly and has proved nothing 
like as durable as the famous Portland odlite. The work of the 
commission, however, no matter what its outcome, was a move in 
the right direction. It has served as the basis for a careful study 
of economic geology in England. British architects are usually 
much more precise than their American brethren in stone specifi 
cations. Most stones vary more or less in the different strata or 
beds, and in England each bed is named. For particular work 
the English architect specifies, not only the variety, but also the 
exact bed from which the stone he desires must be drawn. We 
have not yet reached this degree of particularity, but it would add 
to the uniformity and durability of our stonework, if architects 
would make a greater effort to familiarize themselves with what 


has already been accomplished in economic geology. The trouble 
is that the subject is nowhere taught, and that the literature is 
widely scattered in dry State and Governmental reports. The on 
popular work on the subject is “Stones for Building and Decora- 
tion,” by Prof. George P. Merrill, of the National Museum. The 
Tenth Census goes very thoroughly into the subject, and useful 
bulletins have been published by the States of New York, Penn 
sylvania, Maryland, Georgia, Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri and 
Arkansas. 

The points that it is important to consider, 1f one would write 
stone specifications that will leave no loopholes for dishonesty or 
slackness, are the mineral and chemical composition of a stone, 
strength and durability, effect of weathering, porosity, texture 
and crystallization, mode of occurrence (whether massive ot 
stratified), freedom from impurities, and method of quarrying 
There have been so many serious delays in the furnishing of stone 
for important buildings that it is getting to be the custom for 
architects and building-committees to inspect competing quarries 


before large contracts are given out. The man who writes the 
specifications should also have the benefit of extensive quarry 
observations, if he is to do his best. A study of the weathering of 


stone can be made with far better effect as it lies in its natural 


bed than after it has been placed in a building. Besides, we have 


few stone buildings of any great age. Many of the most popular 
varieties of stone now in use have been only a few years on the 
market. No idea of their durability and weathering qualities can 
be had unless they are carefully examined where nature laid them 
down. The marvelous growth of our cities and the constant 
shifting of the centers of business and population have heretofore 
given but a short life to the average city building. But we occa 
sionally erect monumental structures that are intended to endure 
through generations. With our great public and office buildings, 
costing millions of dollars each, we have probably now reached 
a more permanent stage, and the selection of a durable material of 
construction becomes important. In the Tenth Census is given 
the following table of the “life” of the various kinds of American 
building stones, by the term life being understood the number of 
years that the stones have been found to last without discolora 
tion or disintegration to the extent of necessitating repairs: 

Life in Years, 


COMPSG FITOWMMCONG. 2. cc ccccccecctcces , eeehwn head a 5 to 15 
Fine laminated Brownstone............. itive: xe ebb aha hs 20 to 50 
Compact Brownstone................. Pere Perr ree ee 100 to 200 
Bluestone (sandstone) untried, probably centuries...... 50 to 200 
Nova Scotia Sandstone, untried, perhaps...... reek. waie's 

Ohio Sandstone (best silicious variety), perhaps from 

OMG CO TARY COMCUTION... 2.0 cc ccccccecscnce hi WS ee 

Coarse fossiliferous Limestone..................0e08, a 20 to 40 
Fine oolitic (French) Limestone.. pares ‘ hot 30 to 40 
Marble, coarse, Dolomitic........ 40 
Marble, fine, Dolomitic...... bit ex ew ep ‘ hie hive 60 to 80 
NS, ee ee ao aaa ate Gale _ ae 50 to 100 
oO Err reer HS orate hoo en Nae ec 75 to 200 


Gneiss, fifty years to many ‘centuries. er leat 

The above table is only a rough help to the specification-writer 
Each stone must be studied by itself, without regard to its class 
here are granites that have begun the process of disintegration 
before ever they are quarried, and their term of life is short 
There are also compact brownstones, in which the cementing 


material has lost its cohesive qualities, so that the grains of silica 
and quartz crumble apart like loaf sugar. ‘There are, on the con 
trary, coarse brownstones, like the English Runcorn, that absorb 
water like a sponge, and yet have excellent durability 

A great deal of stress is laid on the strength of stone. When 
crushing tests show a high result, the producer of the stone 
makes a leading argument of the fact in favor of his material 
For ordinary building purposes it makes no practical difference 
whether a stone can withstand a crushing test of three to four 
thousand, or thirty to forty thousand, pounds per square inch. A 
variation of theusands of pounds in crushing strength can be 
shown by stones from the same quarry, merely by the skill wi 
which the cubes are prepared for testing. Therefore, the or 
nary crushing-strength tests made for commercial purposes ars 
largely empirical, and the most careful specification need take no 
further heed of this question than merely to call for stone of 
“approved strength.” 

It is strange that specifications rarely, if ever, make a distinc- 
tion between varieties of stone of the same general class, but 
widely different in themselves. For instance, if white marble is 
wanted, the true carbonate of lime marbles and the dolomites are 
treated in the specifications as if they were absolutely identical 
How often does one see a call for “white marble, sound and free 
frcm defects, equal to the No. 1 grades of Rutland White or 
South Dover marbles.” ‘This is as if one should ask for “wood 
equal to white oak.” It is not intended in this place to compare 
the relative merits of the true marbles and the dolomites. Each 
has its strenuous advocates sut they should not be confused in 
the specifications These documents should always give plain 


he two stones 


evidence that in the office from which they come t 
will be distinguished one from the other, and an intelligent choice 
made. One of the most conspicuous and important public edifice 
in New York is built of the most coarsely crystalline of the car- 
bonate of lime marbles. Some years after it was erected, it was 


desired to build an addition. The choice fell on a very fine 
grained dolomite. ‘The former stone is noted for its non-absorb 
ent qualities. A drop of red ink can be allowed to stand on ‘its 


surface for hours, and when washed off leaves scarcely a trace 
The dolomite absorbs the ink as a lump of sugar takes up coffee 
from a saucer. It needs no scientist to predict what a lack of 
ll be between the original building and the 
been care 


harmony there wi 
addition in a few years’ time. If the specifications had 
fully drawn so as to require an accord between the stones of the 
two parts, the choice of this particular dolomite would have been 
impossible If it is desired to have the widest choice in this 
variety of stone, the specifications should call for “white marble, 
either of carbonate of lime or doloinitic composition; the stone to 
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be equal, if the former, to Rutland, Chester Goodale, or Georgia. 
If dolomitic, to be equal to South Dover, Tuckahoe, or Lee.” 
This, at least, would be exact and free from the confusion of 
classing stones of widely different composition in the same cate- 
gory. If it is desired to confine the choice to the true marbles, 
the specifications should read: “White marble containing by 
approved analysis more than ninety per cent. of carbonate of 
lime.” In specifying for dolomite it is well that there should be 
a clause requiring that the stone be “free from spar.” In some 
of the dolomites, particularly in New England, there are embedded 
crystals of tremolite and other minerals that weather out and 
leave a pitted surface. 

Granite specifications present few difficulties. As this is a 
bedded stone that is won from the earth by blasting, it is neces- 
sary, of course, to provide against “starts and powder-shakes.’ 
It is also well to require a freedom from sap, as 
stains penetrate the stone for a few inches from the surface and 
along Many fine granite fronts and columns are 
disigured by splotches of black. 
clause requiring that there be no “knots or concretionary nodules 
on exposed surfaces.” The only objection to this is that with 
some granites it is an instance of asking too much from nature. 
If a fine-grained granite is desired, the words “of uniform texture 
throughout” should always be included in the specifications. There 
of porphyritic formation running through the 
fine granites, and these must be excluded. If granite is called 
for and a strongly laminated gneiss finds its way into the building, 
as frequently happens, this is no fault of the specifications, and 
need not be dwelt upon. 

There is a great deal of looseness in the requirements for 
granite work. The specifications for a handsome business build- 
ing recently erected in New York called for “bush-hammered 
finish,” but mentioned no particular cut. The contractor gave a 
good six-cut job, as this is the usual finish for building work 
and may be understood in the absence of precise instructions. 
When the stone was delivered, the architect objected; he had 
specified bush-hammered, he said. After he had been finally con- 
vinced that the work came strictly within this category, he showed 
what it was that he wanted. He pointed to a soft stone, finished 
with a diamond hammer. As a particular effect was desired, it 
was necessary to rehammer and painfully rub the stone by hand 
after it was set in the wall. There have been constant disputes 
over hammered granite work, but these could all be avoided by 
care in the specifications. Five grades of fineness are generally 
recugnized, 4-cut, 6-cut, 8-cut, 10-cut, and 12-cut. The cost in- 
creases with each degree of fineness. If there is any opportunity 
to substitute the coarser for the finer finish, the contractor is 
tempted to avail himself of it. The patent, or bush hammer, was 
originally made in no other size than with a head seven-eighths 
of an inch in thickness. The cut then had reference to the num- 
ber of blades in the head. But if the head is increased to an inch 
or more in thickness while the number of blades remains the 
samie. it is apparent that this will make an appreciable difference 
in the fineness of the finish. So it has come about that some peo- 
ple interpret the finish to mean so many cuts to the inch, while 
others make it mean the number of blades in a standard hammer. 
Owing to this confusion, specifications should always read: “To 
be bush hammered, with a patient hammer containing six [or any 
number desired] blades to a seven-eighths inch head.” 


occasionally 


open seams. 


lhese could be avoided by a 


are often bands 


A great many mistakes can creep into construction work 
through the slackness of specifications for sandstone. It is the 
most difficult of all stones to handle properly in this way. This 


is probably because of the wide diversity of the formations, and 
their difference in characteristics. Among the sandstones are 
found some of the best, as well as the very worst of-the struc- 
tural materials. In one of the varieties, bluestone, the same mis 
take is made that occurs with the marbles and the dolomites,—no 
distinction is drawn between the silicious and the argillaceous 
varieties. Bluestone may be called for, “equal in every respect 
to the best Hudson River stone,” and yet stone from Wyoming or 
Genesee Counties be accepted. Whatever may be said for the 
latter stone it cannot be held for an instant that it is equal to the 
former in the most important elements of strength and durability 
Vhis argillaceous bluestone is not included at all in the table of 
life given above, the bluestone there listed being the silicious 
Hudson River variety. Bluestone specifications, if the widest 
choice is wanted, should call for “‘silicious or argillaceous blue- 
stone, equal, if the former, to the best Hudson River stone, or, 
if the latter, to the Warsaw or Portageville stone.” If it is 
desired to confine the selection to the strongest variety, “silicious 
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bluestone” should always be the term employed, and the architect 
should be sure he gets none other. 

Sandstone contains an unusual amount of interstitial water, 
called quarry-water or sap. It is entirely different from ordinary 
moisture. A stone may be scaked for months in water, but this 
will evaporate in a few days. But the elimination of quarry- 
water is a matter of several months. If any of the latter is pres- 
ent when the stone is laid in a building, it is apt to fracture at the 
first touch of frost. Sometimes it will cause a stone to crumble 
to pieces, as if shattered by dynamite. Therefore specifications 
should have a clause requiring sandstones to be “thoroughly sea- 
soned and free from all quarry-water or sap.” Another element of 
weakness is the presence of small bits of clay, not mineralized, 
or other foreign particles. ‘These are guarded against by a clause 
that there shall be “no clay pockets, ‘nigger-heads,’ or concre- 
tionary nodules.” Another very necessary qualification is that 
there shall be no “starts, heads, dries, reeds or seams.” 

With a stone of strongly stratified formation, often running into 
shale-like laminations, like many sandstones, attention must be 
paid to the bedding planes. A large part of the trouble that fol- 
lowed the use of brownstone, a generation or two ago, was caused 
by a failure to lay the stone on its natural bed. A block would be 
set on edge, and it would continue to scale off, sometimes to a 
depth of several inches. The architects learned a lésson from 
this, but they learned it too well. Some of them cannot write a 
specification without the words “‘to be laid on its natural bed.” 
Unless a very thin-bedded or of a decided laminated 
formation, this clause should never be inserted. An expert exami- 
nation would fail to show the natural bed of very many stones, 
once they are away from the quarry. In these cases the require- 
ment cannot be enforced, and so it is worse than useless. Here 
is one evil that the “natural bed” fallacy may work: A contract 
is given for a building in white marble, the stone to be free from 
color, and to be laid on the natural bed. In most quarries there are 
bands of color that generally run at a slight angle to the bed. 
They do not affect the strength in the slightest degree, but accord- 
ing to the specifications we have in mind, they could not appear 
on the surface of acceptable blocks. Marble quarries are operated 
in so-called floors, and one entire floor may be marked by a band 
of color. If the blocks were set on edge, the color would not 
show, but this the architect will not permit, although any sound 
marble will weather just as well on its edge as on its bed. Con- 
sequently this entire floor of marble must be rejected, and for 
what the quarryman cannot help thinking is a mere unreasonable 
whim. 

Even in stratified sandstones the bedding planes do not play 
the all-important part in disintegration that is usually supposed 
A striking proof of this is frequently seen. If one will examine 
the quoins in a building he will very often find that one has scaled 
with equal freedom on the front and on the side. Both of these 
cannot be bedding planes, and, in fact, neither one may be. 

It was stated at the beginning of this article that the use of 
Indiana limestone made the work of the specifier easy because of 
the uniform nature of the stone. The tremendous demand that 
has existed for limestone for many years has caused the open- 
ing of new quarries outside of the original Bedford region. It 
is well, therefore, always to fix as a standard the output of one 
of the famous Bedford quarries, even if stone from other 
sections be acceptable. Quite a little Indiana limestone that has 
come to New York has stained very badly. This would suggest 
the wisdom of a clause in the specifications that the stone be “free 
from all oily or bituminous impregnations.” ‘The first building 
erected in New York of o6litic limestone was the Cotton Ex- 
The stone was from Kentucky, and unfortunately it was 
strongly impregnated with oil, which soon came to the surface 
and left the walls in the condition in which they are to-day. 

Special care should be observed, of course, in the preparation 
of specifications for additions to existing buildings, unless con- 
trast is sought. It is not enough to call for stone of the same 
general class and appearance. Chemical analysis, texture, and 
strength must all be taken into account. It would be well, if 
possible, to obtain the new stone from the same neighborhood 
from which the old was taken. The same stone varies sometimes 
in its weathering qualities according to the local conditions under 
which it was deposited or erupted. An instance showing the 
danger of using two different stones in the same building is fur- 
nished by the State Capitol of Washington, at Olympia. 
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change. 
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made of two sandstones, from different localities, that appeared 
Under the influence of weathering they 
An effort was made to bring the inferior 


almost identical at first. 
grew very dissimilar. 
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stone back to its original appearance by the use of acid washes. It 
was an unfortunate expedient, for the treatment only made the 
defects worse. A striking example of the effect of changing from 
one material to another is also to be seen in the Washington 
Monument. ‘The variation in color, fifty or seventy-five feet from 
the base, is so distinct that it can be noticed miles away when the 
sunlight falls on the shaft. 

Apart from the choice of stone, there are certain details con- 
nected with the setting that must be cared for in the specifications 
unless disappointment is to result. It should be remembered that 
the word non-absorbent is only a relative term as applied to 


stone. The slightest porosity, and all stone is more or less porous, 
means the possibility of staining, unless it is carefully guarded 
against. Iron rust will deeply penetrate most stones in a short 
time, and oil is a common disfiguring agency. In the central part 
of the State of New York is a handsome public building erected 
of a choice marble. It was set in Portland cement, instead of a 
non-staining cement, and the blocks were not even treated with 
asphaltum. As a result the stone is terribly stained. The quarry 
that furnished the material was almost ruined, for the natural 
assumption of those who did not know the facts was that the 
marble itself was worthless. This is a case where the specifica 
tions were evidently at fault. Carelessness or ignorance in in- 
spection and supervision of building work frequently works an 
injury to the material itself. The blame in such cases, too, un 
justly falls on the quarry. In the erection of one of the costliest 
and most elaborate buildings in New York, the exhaust-pipes of 
the hoisting-engines were turned towards the walls. Day after 
day they continued to belch against the delicate stone-work show 
ers of steam impregnated with dirty oil from the cylinders. Thi 
effect was not noticed until the engines had long been removed and 
the walls were cleaned down. ‘To this day many architects and 
stone men believe that the stains, which cannot be eradicated, are 
a natural defect in the stone. 

If one were permitted to sum up the question of stone specifi 
cations epigrammatically, it would be: “Do not ask of Nature 
more than she can give. But where she has been generous, let not 
greed, nor ignorance, nor carelessness spoil her gifts.” 


Francis W. Hoyt. 


4 SECOND WOODEN SAN FRANCISCO 


| Bag eres is pouring into San Francisco from all directions 
It comes by shipload and trainload, and cumbers the 
wharves, the sidetracks and the yards in vast quantities t 
the same time there are endless streams of trucks carting buil 
ing material from lumber yard to building site, making the 
scene of the late disaster cone of the greatest of human activity. 

And yet the demand for lumber in San Francisco is many 
times greater than the supply, and both the dealers and _ th 
transportation companies are putting forth extraordinary effort 
to hurry forward shipments, and mew sources of supply are being 
sought in all directions. 

Of course, the great lumber marts of the north, of Oregon 
and Washington, are the chief sour 
quarters a perfect fleet of lumber vessels is arriving ilmost 


of supply, and from those 


daily. Not only all the regular lumber freighters, both steamer 


and sailing vessels, are in commission, but every available tramp 


craft is being impressed into the service, and now the lumbermen 
the old barges that can be 


11 
] 


tell me that they are picking up all 


found in the bay and along the coast, and of them making up 
lumber tows 

Then from Eureka, the great northern California lumb« 
port, comes another lumber fleet laden with the contributions 
of the redwood lumber camps and sawmills of Humboldt and 
Mendocino Counties, which are being run to their fullesi 
capacity. The southern redwood camps are also being drawn 
upon to help out in the emergency. San Jose, down in tl 
Santa Clara Valley, fifty miles south of San Francisco, has very 
extensive lumber yards, with supply camps and sawmills in th 
Santa Cruz mountains, and these have been doing a_ very 
large business with the city by the Golden Gate 

Add to these supplies the vast output from the interior, from 
the great yellow and sugar pine fields of the Sierra Nevadas, 


and you may have a general idea of the present lumber influx 
to the markets of San Francisco and Oakland, fer the last 
named city is having a building boom as well as the first named; 
for Oakland had planmed a large amount of building even be- 
fore the earthquake came, and the disaster across the bay has 
had the effect of quadrupling her operations in this line. 
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Thousands of homeless people from San Francisco were 
forced to seek shelter in Oakland and her two adjoining neigh 
bors, Berkeley and Alameda, and large numbers of these 
refugees have decided to take up their abode permanently on 
the east side of the bay; and not a few have, furthermore, de 
cided to transfer their business operations also; so. this new 
addition to the population of the towns on the east must, in the 
first place, be housed; and then many of them must have shops, 


stores and factory buildings wherein to take up again the 


activities of life that were so rudely interrupted on the 18th of 
April. 


This condition of affairs therefore forces an urgent demand 
for new buildings, and these buildings are wanted in a hurry 
The family may live in a tent or shack during the rainless sea 
son with comparative comfort, but autumn is approaching and 
the rains may start in early or late; but sometime before 
Christmas there must be a roof overhead, and fairly tight wal 
round about, or there will be real suffering 

Possibly the refugee family has been taken in by friends; 
this case the welcome, however warm at first. stands a good 
chance of wearing out at last and consequently here comes an 
other demand for a tenement. Then again house owners have 
been putting up rents at an unmerciful rate, and this is something 


than the man recently burned out of house and home and pos- 
P * - i 
sibly out of business, cannot stand, and he 


goes out into the 


suburbs and buys him a cheap lot and thereon puts u 
of a habitation. 

Consequently there is building geing on everywhere, an 
California towns, being largely built of wood anyhow, and ther 
being an extra hurry for buildings, and th frame building being 
the quickest put up, the great cry is for lumber, and still more 
lumber 


In San Francisco there is an entirely different proposition 





and one that presents somewhat remarkable features. San 
Francisco is in fact building a mushroom town, but as tl 
: . 

buildings are for temporary use the tewn is entirely excusable 


In the first place San Francisco 





s to do business, because thi 


business is there to do here is her great home trade, which 


must of necessity be large, for several reasons: first, there was 


a very large part of the city that was not burned and th 
part necessarily became greatly congested witi 
‘ 


the hemmeless and refugee element: second, large numbers whx 


left the city just after the earthquake have been, and are returt 
ing; third, and what is somewhat surprising, San Francisco 


receiving some brand-new accessions to her population, peopl 














r 
trom outside California towns, as well as from various part 
of the country at large, who want to get into the city “on tl 
ground floor” and enjoy the reconstruction boom which th 
think they can see looming up in the near future These ele 
ments conspire to swell the retail trade, and to provide for th 
handling of this trade a very large amount of te1 iporary stor 
building has been done on Van Ness Avenue and ne ghboring 
thoroughfares lying in the eastern edge of t inburned distri 

Next come the wholesale and foreign trades and the man 
facturing industries, and to furnish temporary quarters for thes 
the whole of th Id dewntow1 siness part is being er 
with temporar fraime buildings id i these the ¢g b 
of the lumber now in demand goes Phey kK of ling t 
permanent structures over these in many cases, so that business 
will not be interrupted; thus it is very improbable that much of 
the lumber used in the construction of the temporary buildings 
will be available for use in the permanent ones; so San Fran 
cisco is about to build her burned section up in dup ( 

If the n temporary reconstrt mn of San Francisco make 
such a draft upon the lumber supply what will the conditions 
be when the rmanent reconstruction gets well started? t is 

f S t the great bulk of the destroyed reside part 
W n wood, and herein may be see whe vas 
quat lumber w vw needed 

\ since l W t 1X ss t y f{ San | sco 
\ brisk, cool sea breeze was blowing er the city from the 
Pacific, bringing with it drift of fog, and this fog appeared 
to mix and mingle with the cloud of dust and ashes rising fror 
the ruins Together the two elements cast a peculiar drab 
colored atmosphere over the city and made the scene h 
more striking. 

Marked changes are being made in the aspect of affairs. Slow 
ly the wreckage de ris ire | ng eared away, Du the 
sidewalks, even along Market Street, are still blocked with 


piles of brick and refuse iron; but the streets are crowded and 
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bustling with traffic and over among the ruins the men are 
delving with an air 


r of grim determination, and in the meantime 
there is arising that grotesque city of frame structures that 
would be hard to classify 

But there was lumber everywhere; on the vessels entering ot 
moored upon the bay; on vessels at the wharf unloading; lumber 
n the docks, and load after load of lumber push 
ng along the crowded and grimy streets to some inland point 
yf destinatior Of course, there was a vast amount of other 
kinds of traffic in progress, but the lumber traffic appeared to 





same day I had a talk with the manager of one of the 
big lumber firms: in substance he said: “In San Francisco the 
demand for lumber is many times greater than it was before 
he fire [his is because practically all of the burned district is 
being built up with temporary structures There is a great 
hurry to get back into business; if the lumber could have been 
brought upon t ground rapidly enough nearly the whole burned 
territory t business section would have been built over by 
s time 
“They are also just starting in to rebuild the residence portion 
ind, taken all in all, | am of the opinion that to-day not less 
han ome-fifth of the burned district is covered with some kind 
f new buildings All of these buildings are erected without 
permits and are subject to removal by order of the city authori 
Bie 
‘The demand for lumber has not been anywhere near filled 
It would have simply been a physical impossibility to have fill 
I think we could have sold five times as much lumber if we 
only could have secured the stock. I think, however, that the 
mill supply will soon be equal to the trade demand All the old 
mills are running full capacity and many new mills have been 
started up since the earthquake, principally on Puget Sound and 
Grays Harl 
The stock in demand is principally Douglass fir for frames 
looring and redwood for sheathing and interior finish. Red 
ood has entered very largely into reconstruction and the supply 
een good 
As to price zs Wit the past year have gone steadily up 
nd the advance has been from $5.50 to $10 per thousand feet, 


has consequently advanced, and the advance in this 





, , > > ape mae 
market has been from $4 to $5 per thousand 
1 


s 
s 


only in proportion to the increased deman 
1 f the San Francisco fire, but from ail 
ver; from the east, from Japan, China, South America and 
\ustralia, a condition of things indicating world-wide prosperity 


In San Francisco, judging from present indications. | should 
sav that the citv will see such a building, as well as business 
ve) as was never equaled by the wildest mining-town eve 
seen.” H. A. Crarts 


STANFORD WHITE 


6¢ INCE his death Stanford White has been described as ‘that 
s beast,’ as a blackguard, as an ogre, Bluebeard and satyr. 

lo answer this by saying he was a great architect is not to 

swer it at al He was an architect, but what is more important 
is that he also was a most kind-hearted, most considerate, gentle 


inlyv man. who no more could have done the things 








itributed to him than he could have roasted a baby on a spit 
“He was big in mind as he was big in body; he was as 
-apable o! ttle meannesses as of great crimes He loved life 
d got more out of it in more intelligent and in more different 
ways than any other man of his day in New York City He 
admired a beautiful woman as he admired every other beautiful 
g that God has given us. It might be the colors of an old 
painting night be the gilding en the carved frame of the 
dp ng, it Emma Eames’s singing of Massenet’s 
Flégic Blan igs singing of “The Good Old Summer 

lime,” the shoulder muscles of Sharkey, or the cornice of 
Greek temple. His delight over one was just as keen, as boyish 


nd grateful as Over all the others 

“His brother artists testified that he had not a jealous drop of 
biood in his veins No one knew better than he what in an 
other man’s work was good, and no one was more quick to 
sav it was good. Of his own work he was sincerely modest, 
ness. If you emphasized the work as his work, and 


not the work itself, he would shake himself like a great bear 





and turn your remark aside. If the work were good and 
beautiful. in his admiration for it it did not matter whether it 
was his or that of an unknown art student. He was always 





helping these beginners, encouraging, advising, finding them 
commissions; when he assisted some young man to study art in 
Paris no one heard of it, as no one heard of the girls he aided 
for the sole reason that they needed aid. If, through the girl, 
any one did hear of it he attributed to White the worst motives. 
Personally I know of many cases where he has helped those 
who had absolutely no claim upon him except that they were :1l 
and poor. And so far from being the ogre he has been pictured, 
when a man or a woman was in trouble Stanford White was 
the first man in New York to whom he or she could turn, know 
ing that, asking no questions, preaching no sermon, it would 
give him pleasure to serve them. 

“Owing to the nature of his profession he left his mark upon 
New York City as few other men have done. The people of 


the whole country know that as a judge or juror he has chosen 
for them public buildings which stand over all America, and that 
to him are they indebted for much of the beauty of the White 
City of the Chicago Fair. But they do not know that nearly 
every block of New York’s greatest thoroughfare is crowded 
with monuments to his taste and genius, and that for the last 
twenty years there has hardly been a civic function or public 
celebration that has not owed to him something of its success. 

In New York it is impossible for the poor man, the 
rich man, the man of taste and the man with none, to walk 
abroad without being indebted to Stanford White for something 
that is good and uplifting. Is it then intelligent to believe that 
one whose work was fine, big, and far-reaching could himself 
have been degraded and contemptible ? 

“The misfortune was that Stanford White died in such a 
manner that the last moment of his career blinded people to the 
years that had gone before, and they judged him by those who 
for the instant dragged him to their level, not by what the man 
himself had been or by what he himself had accomplished. 

“For Stanford White I hold no brief. He was my friend, 
and he was kind to me as he was to many others, and ‘T cannot 
but believe, when the hysteria passes, the world will again know 
him as I knew him—as a big-hearted, generous, gentle man.” 
Richard Hard ng Davis in Collier’s Wee kly 





LIABILITY UNDER A LESSOR’S COVENANT TO 
REPAIR.’ 


HE moral of the case of TorrRENS v. WALKER is that it is 
legally inadvisable (as well as practically inconvenient) to 


become the lessee of a house in a tumble-down condition. 


even though the lessor covenants to keep the outside of the prem 


ises in good and substantial repair. In the case in question the 
plaintiff leased from the defendant's predecessor in title the thre 


] 


upper stories of a house in London, to be used as a private hotel. 
‘ihe lessee was to do the inside repairs, the landlord the out- 
side. On July 13, 1905, the London County Council served on 
the premises a notice under the London Building Act that the 
premises were in a dangerous state, and requiring the front and 
hack walls to be taken down in so far as they were broken, de- 
cayed or out of form. The plaintiff (the lessee) at once in- 
formed the lessor (the defendant) of the service of this notice. 
The notice was the first intimation that either the plaintiff or 
defendant had had that the building was in a dangerous state 


In the following August all the guests staying in the hotel were 


given notice to leave, and in November, under a magistrate’s 
order, the walls were pulled down and the premises became unin 
habitable. On these facts it was held that there had been no 
breach of the lessor’s covenant to repair. The decision will no 
doubt surprise lessees, and it is therefore the more important that 
they should understand its grounds, that they may escape a simi 


lar fate It was held (1) that the obligation of a covenant to 


repair attaches when and only when the lessor has notice tha! 
the building is out of repair. ‘Till the notice has been given hy 


cannot be held liable. so that in this case the landlord's liability 
did not attach till July 13, 1905. And it should be observed that 
this rule as to non-liability before notice applies whether or not 
the covenant provides anything as to the necessity of giving 
notice to the landlord he reason for this rule was very clearly 
explained by Bramwell, B., in another case. He said that it was 
absolutely necessary to interpret a landlerd’s covenant to repair 
as a covenant to repair upon notice—otherwise a landlord might 
be bound to keep in repair that of which he has no means of 
ascertaining the condition. It was held (2) that the extent of 


1A paper by Prof. W.S. Holdsworth, D.C. L., in ‘‘The Architect 
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the obligation of the landlord’s duty to repair depended on the 
state of the house when it was let. In this case the house was 
nearly 200 years old when it was let. It was practically a worn 
out house, and it could not have been put into a good state of 
repair by any measures short of taking-down and _ rebuilding. 
Several cases have decided that when the lessee covenants to 
deliver up a house in a good state of repair, the extent of his lia 
bility must be measured by the state of the house when he leased 
it. He is not bound to deliver up a new house when he leased an 
old one. “With regard,” it was said in another case, “to the 
walls, the floor, the doors, the windows and all the different parts 
of the house, the tenant is bound where there is a breakage . 

to repair it to the best of his ability; but he is never bound, when 
a portion of the structure has become absolutely worn out and 
necessary to be replaced, to substitute a new structure in the place 
of it. All that he undertakes to do is to patch the thing up so 
long as it is, in the nature of things, right and reasonable that the 
thing should be patched up. But when it has got to such a state 
that patching up is of no avail . . then the tenant is not 
bound to put in anything new, or to pay any proportion of the 
cost of putting in the new thing, because the old one has become 
unfit to discharge its duty.” What is law for the lessee is law 
for the lessor. The house in this case was when leased in such 
a state that repairs were impossible. The only thing that re 
mained to do was to rebuild: and this was no part of the lessor’s 
obligation under his covenant to repair 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


He Peace PALAcE COMPETITION 


THE jury, consisting of the following persons: the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Carnegie Foundation, and 
Mr. Th. E. Colleutt, Royal Gold Medalist, President-elect 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, London; Dr. P. J 
H. Cuypers, Architect of the Royal Museum at Amsterdam; 
Geh. Ober-Hof-Baurat E. von Ihne, Architect to H. M. the 
German Emperor, Berlin; Prof. C. Konig, 0.6. Professor at 
the Technische Hochschule, Vienna; M. H. P. Neénot, Member 
of the Institute. of France, President of the Société Centrale 
les Architectes Francais, Paris, and Mr. W. R. Ware, Emeritus 
Professor of Architecture in Columbia University, New York, 
met on the third day of May, 1906, at The Hague in the Palace, 
where the 216 designs, which had been submitted for the pro 
posed Peace Palace, were arranged for their imspection After 
determining upon a method of procedure they separated, and 
each member studied each of the designs by himself They thet 
reassembled and examined them in a body, rejecting those which 
failed to obtain a single favorable vote. Forty-four designs then 
remained for further consideration These forty-four were again 
examined in detail by each member of the jury and a vote by 
ballot taken. Those designs which failed to receive at least four 
votes in their favor were set aside. Then there remained s1x 
teen. 

\fter several renewed examinations, which lasted until t! 
eleventh of May, the jury gave the following verdict by a vot 
of majority, which in several cases was only a bare majority: 
The prize of 12,000 guilders was awarded to Design No. 213. 
Motto: “S’G.” The prize of 9,000 guilders was awarded to De 
sign No. 194. Motto: “Pax (in gold letters)”. The prize of 
7,000 guilders was awarded to Design No. 132. Motto: “Con 
cordta parve res crescunt, discordia maxime dilabuntur.” Th 
prize of 5,000 guilders was awarded to Design No. 17. Motto: 
“L’Art de l'Epoque.” The prize of 3,000 guilders was awarded 
to Design No. 79. Motto, a graphic symbol. The prize for 3,000 
guilders was awarded to Design No. 130. Motto: “Eireve.” 

The sealed letters which accompanied the designs were then 
opened and the authors’ names disclosed. Of the prize-winners 
four belonged to the number of architects who had been specially 
invited by the committee to take part in the competition 

The jury then unanimously agreed upon the following report: 
The 216 designs submitted to the jury exhibit three types of 
plan. In some of them the Library and Court of Arbitration 
are housed in separate buildings, connected by a corridor. In 
others they occupy the same building, which in some of them is 
lighted from external courts that are enclosed on only thre¢ 
sides, in others from internal courts, one or more in number, 


enclosed on all sides, Among these the jury were required to 
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select six designs which should become the property of the com 
mittee, and which the committee could use as a basis from which 
to proceed in finally obtaining from the architect, whom the 
would employ, a design for execution. In so doing the jurs 
have selected those which, in their judgment, best embody these 
three different schemes. 
FIRST-PRIZE DESIGN, NO, 213 MOTTO: “S’G.” Ml. L. CORDON NIER 
ARCHITECT, LILLE, FRANCI 

Of this design the jury say: “This design is an attractive 
one. Its author has considered that, inasmuch as The Hague 
has been chosen as the permanent seat of the Court of Arbitra 
tion, the building should in style follow the local traditions of 
sixteenth-century architecture. These considerations have finall, 
prevailed with the jury. The design somewhat emphasizes the 
distinction between the Library and the Court of Arbitration, 
which is indicated by the programme, connecting them only by 
a corridor. But it has failed to give a sufficient unity of charac 
ter to the two different portions of this structure.” 
SECOND-PRIZE DESIGN, NO. 194. MOTTO: “PAX (in gold letters) 

M. A. MARCEL, ARCHITECT, PARIS, FRANCI 

Of this design the jury say: “In this design, it is only th 
plan that has at all commended itself. Its general arrangement 
is very good, and is eminently that of a building standing in 
park. The large rooms are well lighted by side windows, an 
in the rear part the library rooms are admirably disposed aroun 


1 garden, forming a kind of cloister. But, both in the plan an 
in the elevation, the lines of the composition noticeably depart 
from the noble simplicity which should characterize a building 
devoted to the serious and dignified purposes of the Peace Palace, 


without at the same time evincing any special originality of 
treatment.” 

THIRD-PRIZE DESIGN, NO. 132. MOTTO Concordia parv@ res ¢re 
n@ dilabuntur.” HERR. F. WENDT, ARCHI 
rECT, CHARLOTTENBERG, PRUSSIA 


scunt, discordia max 








Of this design the jury say “This design require 
ments of the programme in a simple and straightforward way, 
though an undesirable amount of space is given to vestibules 
and corridors. The exterior, though it exhibits a suitable dignit) 


of character, is somewhat stiff and monotonous.” 


FOURTH-PRIZE DESIGN, NO. 17. MOTTO: “L’Art de l'Epoque.” HERR 


O. WAGNER, ARCHITECT, VIFNNA, AUSTRIA 


Of this design the jury say “In the written memorandum 
which accompanies this design, the author explains that a Palac 
of Peace, being something new, seems to him to require novel 
methods of artistic treatment The result is interesting and is 


not without originality, and though the plan has obvious defects, 

it meets fairly well the chief requirements of the programme 

FIFTH-PRIZE DESIGN, NO. 79. MOTTO, A GRAPHIC SYMBOI MR 
HOWARD GREENLEY AND H. S, OLIN, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


Of this design the jury sa “The exterior is greatly to be 
praised both fer simplicity and for suitability of character. But 


the round ends of the principal fagade injure this effect, and 
the room of the Administrative Council on one side | 





of smaller rooms on the other are lighted only from beneath the 
colonnade. The plan is well studied and is distinguished from 
most of the others by a notable economy of space.” 


SIXTH-PRIZE DESIGN, NO. 130. MoTTO: “Firenc.”” HERR F. SCHWECH 
rEN, ARCHITECT, BERLIN, PRUSSIA 


Of this design the jury sav: “The exterior of this design is 
well composed, though not particularly interesting or dignified 


} 
and while the noticeably unsymmetrical plan shows some careful 
study, the small, narrow light-areas seem out of place in a build 
ing occupying an open site.” 
ST MARK’S ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH, ROXBURY. MASS 
MESSRS. GAY & PROCTOR, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS 
CHAPEL AT LAKE WACCUBUC, N. \ MR. HOBART B. UPJOHN 


ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


THE GROOTE KERK OR CHURCH O 


ST BAVON, HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
THE WESTER KERK, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
FLANK VIEW OF THE SAMI 


THE OUDE KERK, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


\PSIDAL CHAPELS OF HE SAMI 
TOWER OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. MARTIN, UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
CLOISTER OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. MARTIN, TRECHT, HOLLANI 


\ CHURCH ON HE SPAARNI HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
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plan that is to be put into effect to reconstruct 


he t wn of \lenomonie, Wis \lenome 


1onie is a busy 
uring city of some 8,000 inhabitants, in the heart 
l district of the State. For the successful work 


purpose in hand it has two very great factors in its 
‘ + 4 7 1.1 , e 

fine natural location and a wealthy public spirited 

f James H. Stout. Mr. Stout has already 








i cb by his gifts to his hon 
tl ho ph sical cultut 

nd brary rhe new scheme fort 
f the town, undertaken at his suggestion and 
expense, has received the support of the municipal 
of various town organizations. A Boston land- 
s been engaged to lay out plans for the reforma 
: engag build their homes with some 
y and propriety a fixed distance back from the 
her to engage to keep their lawns and flower beds 
such shape as will give the town the appearances 
ver garden. Pavements, sidewalks, and grass plots 
onsideration, tree planting and preservation, and 
f vines about homes are to be encouraged, the con 
regulated, and finally the relation be 
nce and business sections is to be harmonized 
rehensive scheme would not of course be possible 


cities of great size, unless, as in the case of San 








field were well cleared by a fir But plans looking 
c beautification are being carried out in Wash 
d er | cities as far as the limitations of 
wi low is really to the small towns and 
500 to 10,000 inhabitants that such a plan as that 
iwht to appeal. It is to be feared, however, that 
it is not yet sufficier tly developed to lead any great 
unicipalities follow Menomonie’s lead.—Nex 
\NILE OF St. MARK There has been, and still is, 
t of discontent in Venice over the methods 
ling the famous Campanile of St. Mark, espe 
e large steps at the base, now all abov 
tw ( f them had become entir¢ ly COV 
QO f Venetian Engineers, pr sided over by 
ex-minister, appointed a committee to 
port on it | t report w ich has now 
ttee say they have especially inquired 
eds, and promises to proceed, according to thx 
s of Venice.” which can be summarized 
( ) S d where “ ind as it 
I stor towe may rmo1 s it did 
I f San Mar Therefore, no line nor an 
sid e Campa should be changed, as it 
I G moacern appearanct he 
W not be att ( n the recon 
) five steps wh e differently « 
new steps are polished, placed with ge 
) Vv eve height d widtl 
s yurp y irreg | rough, producin 
e « S f tl port is rather severe 
s { v 4 mp will n t re 
tor to art In view of 
c 1) s 8) I d committee com 
sas “C r ’rof r Jor nd Signe 
Signori Ricci and d’A 
es S tio ft Campat 
( | st \ s 1 Cad e bein 
| rey lye F * + peop i ( id 
ct est eiess Walls K T 
( ( ( gs Ch s dre 1 Ss with 
f g eler, since it includes the ying out 
| g I ! Ss It is ) yosed 
( engthening existing piers and ré 
f the s s bling vessels vad and 
re gs I ves st ot is Ow DV 
he ft fled waters of the bay The ad 
S esire f ‘ n Cad not b 
wins 
s 


CLIPPINGS 


[ENOMONIE, WIs There is a deal of 


SPLITTING GRANITE WITH Artrk.—The expansive force of com- 
pressed air is employed in a very interesting way by a North 
Carolina granite company. On a sloping hillside, composed of 
granite which shows no bed planes, but splits readily in any direc 
tion when started, a three-inch bore is sunk about eight feet deep, 
and the bottom is enlarged by exploding half a stick of dynamite. 
\ small charge of powder is fired in this hole, which starts a 
ge. Charges increasing in size are ex- 
ploded until the cleavage has extended over a radius of seventy 
five or a hundred feet. Then a pipe is cemented into the bore and 


horizontal crack of cleav: 


air is forced in, under a pressure of from eighty to a hundred 
pounds. The expansion of the air extends the cleavage until it 
comes out at the surface on the slope of the hill. A horizontal 
sheet of granite several acres in extent may thus be separated. 
’he Youth’s Companion 


UNCOVERING THE CAUSE OF A RELIGIOUS ORBSERVANCE.—At an 
ancient church at Valsbol, Russia, it has been customary for the 
congregation, before leaving the church, to turn to a perfectly 
blank wall and genuflect reverently. The origin of the custom 
was lost in myth. Inquiring travelers received no answer, even 
from the old priest who officiated there, except that the custom 
had been handed down from father to son for ages. No one 
knew how or when it started. But while some repairs were being 
made recently, beneath many layers of whitewash and paint was 
found a picture of t 





Virgin Mary, which must have stood out 
brilliantly on the wall five or six centuries ago.—Exchange. 


\ New Use ror Oxycen.—Serious inconvenience is often ex 
perienced in blast-furnace practice by the closing of tap-holes by 
solid iron so that they cannot be opened without delay by means 
of ordinary appliances. The trouble is even more pronounced: if 
the blast tuyeres become closed. Hitherto, the opening of closed 
tap-holes and tuyeres has been effected by driving a steel bar 
through the metal or by applying heat furnished by coke, petro- 
ieum, or furnace gas. or generated by a strong current of elec 
tricity. These methods are open to objections which do not apply 
to the oxygen process recently described by the Chevalier de 
Schwarz to the members of the Iron and Steel Institute. By th: 
application of compressed oxygen it is found that a closed tap 
ole or tuyere can be cleared in a few minutes. The gas is em- 
ployed in such a way that the iron commences to burn, and a 
degree of heat is developed which is said to be about 5,009 times 
that produced by burning an equal volume of hydrogen. The 

1 ‘vy of the process shown by the fact that a solid block 
1as been pierced within two minutes 


s 


4 
of cold iron 16 in. thick 
Several blast furnaces in England, France, Germany and Belgium 
have alre dy adopte d the oxygen process, the application of which 
as been extended in Belgium to the cutting of boiler-plates and 
tubes. The apparatus is simple and inexpensive, and the quan 


ty of gas used is very small in proportion to the work per 





RESTORING THE VATICAN.—Some of the reports about the con 
dition of the Vatican may be exaggerated, but there is no doubt 
that important works of reparation have had to be undertaken. 
Che Vatican, it should be remembered, is a collection of buildings, 
ind it would be difficult to ascertain its age. Some archzologists 
believe there was a mansion on the site in the fifth century, and 
Charlemagne resided in the Vatican at the time of his coronation 
Important works were carried out during the Renaissance period, 
and the names of the foremost architects, from Bramante to 
Bernini, are connected with different parts. As the Vatican had 
always to shelter a large population reparations were not always 
carried out promptly, and the neglect has produced the usual con 
sequences At first it was supposed that the necessary works 
could be carried out for less than £5,000, but it is now believed 
the cost will exceed four times that amount. If all that is pro 
posed should be accomplished the bill must be enormous. Pope 
Pius X., being restricted to the palace, has been able to realize 
I lich strike many strangers. The variety of peopl 
to be met with on the stairs and in the courts is remarkable. but 
the numerous servants and their still more numerous hangers-on 


ire tenants of some or other of the numerous rooms not far from 
where the Pope dwells and holds audiences. It is now proposed 
to erect a large barrack for them near the Belvedere. Opportunity 
will also be taken to make the galleries more safe, and. in other 


words, it can be said that a constructive revolution will be accom 


plished in and around what is, in a historic sense, the most 
important of all European palaces The Architect 
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FOR ALL NIGHT LIGHTING 


under the attention of the 


that it will run if it’s only let alone 


doesn’t need oiling because the pump keeps a 
pressure of 15 lbs. on all bearings. It doesn't 
need cleaning because it’s entirely enclosed. The 
generator is likewise built torun without attention 


Send for Bulletin No. 63 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., 
General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
New YorK Philadelphia 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanica! 
Draft Apparatus; Fans, 
Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Fuel Economizers; Forges 
Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Ete. 55! 


watchman A 
GENERATING SET proves 
The engine 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago London 


Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, 




















227 Fulton St 





U. S. GOVERNMENT 


USE OUR NEW 


Holophane — 
——Pagoda 


CUT-GLASS BALLS IN THE SYRACUSE COURT HOUSE 


Upon request, we will furnish catalogue of our cut-glass globes 
We have different shapes and various styles of cutting. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., Sales Dept. 





New York 








POSITIONS WANTED. 


WANTED With architect or contractor, 

position as draughtsman, or to have 
charge of office, do drafting and some de- 
signing; two years experience railroad sur- 
veying and mapping, and two at maintenance 
and accounting; references given; age 22; L. 
Cc. S. student. E. S. W., 16 Morris St., Au 
burn, N. Y. 


IOSITION WANTED Architectural 
draughtsman, American (30), desires en- 
gagement; 10 years experience in New York 
City offices; competent on working drawings 
from sketches; good clerk of works; super- 
intending fine country work a specialty; sal- 
ary desired, $25, $30. Address 4-B, care 
American Architect 








CHIEF ENGINEER for reinforced concrete 
firm desires to undertake work in this 


line for architects and contractors. Esti- 
mates, drawings and specifications at reason- 
able rates Address 6-A, care American 
Architect (1598-1601) 
IOSITION WANTED—An architectural su 
perintendent and draughtsman of seven 
teen years’ experience will be open for en 
gagement in about two weeks Best of 


references Address 7-A, care American At 
chitect. (1599-1600) 


POSITIONS OPEN. 


AFCGHITECTURA™ draftsman wanted; 
thoroughly competent detailer with ref 
erences. Field, Hinchman & Smith, 710 
Washington Areade, Detroit, Mich. (1597 tf) 


\ TANTED Experienced architectural 
draughtsman at good salary Salfield 

& Kohlberg, Architects, San Francisco, Cal., 

corner Golden Gate Ave. and Buchanan Bt. 


WANTED Experienced draughtsman to 
take charee of office. competent in de- 
signing and construction of first-class work, 
also experienced in coloring and perspective 
work, Address E. J. ECKEL, Architect, 
a ee ee St. Joseph, Mo (1599-1602) 





Architectural Draftsmen 


We can place you in any section of the country if 
you are competent to execute working drawings 
Salaries from $25 to $30 a week 
THe ENGINEERING AGENCY [Inc.] 

Chicago Pittsburg 
Monadnock Block Fulton Building 











Fourth and Walnut Streets. The structure 
to be ISOx 108 feet, of reinforced concrete 
with brick. 
Mempuis, TENN 
expended by the Fairyland Park Company 


for the improvement of the theater to b 


About $50,000 will be 


established in the Germania Hall property 

MiLwAvuKEE, Wis.—The Wisconsin Tele 
phone Company has increased its capital 
stock from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000, and 
announces its mtention to spend $1,000,000 


in improvements this year \bout a quar- 


LUXFER SYSTEM 





DAYLIGHTING 





Weare the pioneers in Prism 


ce 


Lighting and handle it sci- 
entifically in all its phases. 
Luxfer Prisms 
Luxfer Pavement Prisms 
Luxfer Skylight Prisms 
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guaranteeing satisfaction. 
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AMERICAN LUXFER PRISM CO. 


Wabash Ave. and Madison St. CHICAGO 











ter of the sum will be used for extensive 
additions to its south side Milwaukee ex 
change. 

Conrad Kreiter, head of the Kreiter 
Piano Company, 177-179 Third Street, has 
decided upon the plan for a new factory 
A main building, 50x150, of brick, mill con 
struction, will be erected, and there will 
several 


Say ae 
$75,000. 


smaller 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Lowell A. Lan 
oreaux, architect, is preparing plans for a 
hospital building to be erected on Willow 
and Fourteenth Streets (near Centra 


Park), for Dr George G. Ejitel. It will be 


40x124, five-story and basement Phere 
will be a kitchen and laundry buildin; 
30x48, all of pressed brick and cut stone 
slate roof. The buildings will be of fir 
proof construction 

MontcoMery, ALtA.—C. L. Gay is going 
to erect a ten-story st el office building 
Bibb and Commerce Streets 

Newsuryport, Mass.—Jas Allen, 
Lawrence, is preparing plans for a schoo 
to be erected at Essex County Farm. Es 
timated cost, $50,000 Moody Kimball 
chairman County Commissioners, New 
buryport 


yuildings Total cost, 


F 
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THE ELIMINATION OF EXTRAS UNDER 


It is stating the case very conservatively to assert that not 
over 10 per cent. of all the building operations undertaken by 
industrial concerns are completed without extras. 

The reasons for this fact are many and obvious. 

In the first place, in these prosperous times the business of 
every live, energetic concern (the only kind that ever has to worry 
about building problems) is expanding so rapidly that every day 
lost in the completion of the additional plant means not only the 
loss of interest on the investment and loss on orders that cannot 
be executed—it means the loss of customers. 

For this reason the architect is invariably rushed in his work 
on the plans and specifications, and as nothing can be done on a 
lump-sum contract until bids have been received and the contract 
awarded, this lost time is cut so short that the architect has no 
chance to perfect his work and finish its every detail. 

And then the needs of any growing concern are constantly 
changing. The building planned yesterday needs radical change 
to make it properly adaptable for to-day’s conditions. 

When a concern has wasted the weeks that might have been 
spent in completing the preliminary work while the architect is 
completing his drawings and the further time it takes to secure 


FRANK B. CILBRETH 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


MAIN OFFICE: JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING 
34 W. 26™ STREET, NEW YORK BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: SEATTLE OFFICE: 
664 MISSION STREET GEORCETOWN, WASH. 
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THE COST-PLUS-A-FIXED-SUM CONTRACT 


competitive bids and decide on the award of the contract —when 
that time has all been spent in order that the company may have 
a lump-sum contract “which guarantees the cost,” it is discour- 
aging to see the cost of extras piling up and to find that lump- 
sum contract really guarantees not the maximum cost but the 
minimum cost, and that the extras were, of course, not included. 

In the cost-plus-a-fixed-sum contract extras are eliminated. 
As soon as a reasonably approximate idea of the scope and cost 
of the work can be made the fixed sum proposition can be 
stated and the work commenced; it is generally commenced 
bef>ore anything but the ground plan is made. 

Then, as the work progresses, the plans can be made or 
changed to suit the conditions of the hour and absolutely with- 
out the terror of extras. 

There are no extras under the Gilbreth cost-plus-a-fixed-sum 
contract, unless the size of the work is materially enlarged. 

In that case the contract stipulates that the increase in the 
contractor's fixed sum shall be pro rata with the original contract 
price. 

It is so simple that it is hard to believe. 

It is so successful that it must be believed. 


FRANK B. CILBRETH 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


MAIN OFFICE: JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING 
34 W. 26™ STREET, NEW YORK BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: SEATTLE OFFICE: 
604 MISSION STREET GEORCETOWN, WASH. 
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New Iperia, La.—lt 
$40,000 opera house will be erected. John 
T. White is interested. 

New Lonpon, Conn 


is reported that a 


Architect James 
Sweeney is drawing plans for a school 
house to be built in the Harbor District 
The building will be of brick, with nine- 
n rooms, gravel roof, steam heat, 
electric and gas lighting, plumbing, etc 
Cost $58,000. 

New York, N. Y.—Third Avenue and 
Seventy-ninth Street, three six-story brick 
tenements, 40.2x71.4; Kleinfeld & Rothfeld, 
of 190 Bowery, owners; Stern & Morris, of 


1,133 Broadway, architects 


Estimated cost, 
$100,000 

Fourteenth Street, 275 feet west of Sixth 
Avenue, for a twelve-story brick loft build- 
ing, 50x95.3; S. Weil, of 196 Franklin 
Street, owner; L. Korn, architect. Esti- 
mated cost, $160,000 

One Hundred and Sixty-third Street and 
Third Avenue, for a six-story brick store 
and tenement, 40.8x90; John M. Linck, of 
1047 Trinity Avenue, owner; Michael J 
Garvin, architect Estimated cost, $50,000 

Welch, St: & Provot, architects, I1 
East Forty-second 


plans for two residences, at 1014 and I015 








Street, have prepared 


Fifth Avenue, for William Hall’s Sons, 39 
East Forty-second Street. The buildings 
ire to be three stories high and 25x75 feet. 


Estimated cost, $170,000 


The Mathes Company will erect an 
automobile garage of reinforced concrete on 
the premises, Nos. 1618-1620 Broadway 
The building will be five stories high. 

One Hundred and Seventy-eighth Street 


nd La Fontaine Avenue, six five-story 
brick stores and tenements, 37.6x90 and 
37.0x88 ; 


Stefano La Sala, of 2022 Fulton 


MASON For Stairs, Wood, Iron, Marble or 
Cement, new or old 


SAFETY Hundreds of thousands in use 
TREADS Am. Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 
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Avenue, owner; Louis C. Maurer, of 22 
East Twenty-first Street, architect. Esti 
mated cost, $240,000. 

A twenty-story office building will be 
erected next to the Consolidated Exchange 
Building. 

Twenty-fourth Street, 27 to 35 West, fo: 
an eleven-story brick loft building; Andrew 
J. Kerwin, of 13 West Twenty-fourth 
Street, owner; William H. Birkmire, archi 
tect. Estimated cost, $500,000. 

Spring Street, 341 to 347, a seven 
story brick storage building, 73.1x80; A. L 
Olsen, of 1,518 Vyse Avenue, owner; C. A 
Frank, architect. Estimated cost, $80,000. 

There will be a new State educational 
and library building erected between Wash 
ington Avenue and Elk Street. 
cost, $4,000,000. 


Estimated 


A new office building will be erected at 
45-47-49 John Street, at the corner f 
Dutch Street. 

One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street, 325 
feet west of Broadway, a_ three-story) 
brick museum, 39.8x64.3; American Numis 
matic and Archzological Society, owner; 
C. P. Huntington, architect. Estimated 
cost, $55,000. 

Former Assistant District Attorney A. C. 
Train has commissioned Architects Geo. B 
Post & Sons, of 3 Kast Seventeenth Stree * 
to prepare plans for a residence which he is 
to build at 113 East Seventy-third Street, 
at a cost of about $100,000 
1] 


> 

3: 
¢ 
| 


The building 


will contain five stories, a stone front and 
every convenience. 

Brown place, west side, from 135th 
Street to 136th Street, four-story brick 
school, 200x60 and 83; cost, $230,000; City 
of New York. C. B. J. Snyder, architec, 
Fifty-ninth Street and Park Avenue 

Ninety-sixth Street, 44 West, six-story 
brick and stone tenement, 39x87; cost, $50, 
coo; L. W 
owner; Henry 


Morrison, 53 Exchange place, 
Andersen, architect, 1183 
Broadway 

Architects Radcliffe & Kelly, 3 West 


Twenty-ninth Street, have prepared plans 
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for an eleven-story office building, 126x89 
feet, on 231 to 241 West Thirty-ninth Street 
for the McGraw Realty Company. Cost, 
$200,000. 

Sixth Avenue, 736-744, six-story brick 
and stone office building, 100.5x208, slag 
roof; cost, $350,000; Eugene A. Hoffman 
estate, southwest corner Broadway and 
Warren Street; Maynicke & Franke, ar 
chitects, 298 Fifth Avenue. 

Fifty-first Street, 438-442 West, nine 
story brick and stone warehouse, 60x95, 
slag roof; cost, $100,000; Thomas M. Stew 
art, 164 West Seventy-sixth Street; John 
T. Rowland, Jr., and Frank Enrich, Jr., 
associated architects, 15 Exchange place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Geo. F. Pelham, architect, 503 Fifth Ave 
nue, has prepared plans for two flat build 
ings at Ninety-seventh Street and Madison 
Avenue, for Chas. I. Weinstein, 71 East 
1ogth Street. Buildings will be about 50x90 
feet. Estimated cost, $110,000 

W. D. Johnson, architect, Southern Bou 
levard and Westchester Avenue, has pre 
pared plans for a flat building at Simpson 
Street and Westchester Avenue, for the 
American Real Estate Company. The 
building will be six stories high and about 
75x89 feet. Estimated cost, $115,000 

The American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals offers a prize of $500 
for the best design for a bronze drinking 
fountain. The competition is an open one, 
under conditions which may be learned by 
addressing Colonel Alfred Wagstaff, Presi 
dent A. S. P. C. A.. New York. 

Avenue D, 30 and 32, for a two-story 
brick building, 54x75; Hungarian Congre- 
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gation Beth Hagodol (L. Rausner, presi- 


dent), of 63 East Eighth Street, owner; 


E. A. Meyers, architect. Estimated cost, 
$50,000. 

NortuH Benp, Ore.—Bids are asked for 
the erection of a new city hall. Address 


Building Committee. 

OBERLIN, 
Miller, Hartford 
the specifications for, and will probably take 


Patton & 


preparing 


Architects 
Building, 


Onto 


are 


figures next week on a library building to 
be built here for Oberlin College. It will 
be four-story, 136x120 feet, of stone, have 
steam heat, electric light, marble and mo 
work, steel work, the latest improve- 
ments, and cost $125,000. 


saic 


Orance, N. J.—An apartment house is 
to be erected on the corner of Main and 
High Sts. The building is to contain 47 
apartments and to be 4 stories high. It 
will be a skeleton of reinforced concrete 
columns, girders and floors, with outside 
curtain of T. C._ blocks William S 


Knowles, West 34th Street, New York City, 
Architect. 

OsukosH, Wis.—It is stated that Jules 
Parmentier Company, of Green Bay, will 
erect a brick and stone building at Pine and 
Washington Streets, for $40,000. 

Oxrorp, Mass.—The plans for the new 
high school building to be erected here will 
be ready for figures some time during 
August. E. N. Barker, architect: Cutting, 
Carleton & Cutting, associate architects 

PapucaH, Ky—It is stated that the 
First National Bank has decided to erect 
a seven-story building at Third Street and 


Broadway for banking and business pur- 
poses, 


PASADENA, CAL.—lIt stated that the 
\etna Bank & Trust Company will erect 


18 


a building here at a cost of about $200,000. 


PENSACOLA, FLa—Charles H. Turner 
has contract at $80,000 for building to be 
erected by the First National Bank 
Pa.—Milligan & Webber, ar 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have been commissioned to 
plans for a $40,000 church, to be 
for the Trinity 


PERKASIE, 
chitects, 520 
prepare 
erected 
Lutheran congregation 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The for 
building a four-story theater at Broad and 
Cherry Streets, for Thomas Wanamaker, 
has been let to the Thompson-Starret Com 
pany, Pennsylvania Building, this city. Cost, 


contract 


about $250,000 
J. H. Cook, architect, City Hall, has 


plans for a three-story school 
be erected at Randolph and 
Streets, for the city. 
Estimated cost, $175,000. 

Reinhold, Jr., architect, 


fireproof 
Henry L 


will be four stories high, fireproof through 
out 

William Steele & Sons, Sixteenth 
Arch Streets, want sub-bids for a ten-story 
concrete warehouse at Delaware 
and Water Street, for C. J 
Estimated cost, $500,000 


Ballinger & Perrot, architects, 


Chestnut Street, have plans ready for bids 
for a five-story addition to warehouse, at 


Eleventh and Nevada Streets, for R. D 


Carey. 





building, to 
Venango 
Stone, brick and steel, 


1004 
Chestnut Street, has plans ready for esti- 
mates for a reinforced concrete warehouse, 
to be located in the center of the city. It 


and 


Avenue 
Webb & Co. 


1200 


A new 
Swarthmore College. 


library building is to be erected at 
The building is to 
cost $50,000. It is a gift of Andrew Carne 
ge. 

The Continental Title & Trust Company 
will erect a fifteen-story building at Twelfth 
and Market Streets. The to 
cost $1,000,000. 


building is 


A church will be erected at Twenty-firs 
and Christian Streets by the 
of the Episcopal Church of the Holy Apos 
Cost, N. S 


congregation 


tles $100,000. Rey Thomas, 
rector 

John T. Windrim, has 
commissioned by the Bell Telephone Com 
pany to prepare plans for a two-story tele 
of brick, al 
Norristown 


been 


architect, 


feet, 
Streets, 


phone exchange, 29x51 
De Kalb and Airy 
Cost, about $40,000. 

Port Huron, Micu.—The Board of Edu 
cation have decided to order the erection of 


a new high school building at a cost of 
$75,000. Address Secretary, Board of Edi 
cation 

Quesec, Que.—The Dominion Govern 


ment will erect an immigration building at 


Quebec, Que., at a cost of about $200,000, it 
is reported. 
Rapnor, Pa.—Geo. B. Page, Harrison 


Building, Philadelphia, is reported to have 
prepared plans for a three-story stone resi 
dence to be Radnor for T. L 
Hoover & probable 
$50,000 

Ricw Hr, 
chitect R. G 
new $75,000 Court 


erected in 
Sons, at a cost of 
Mo.—Plans prepared by Ar 
Kirsch, of St. Louis, for the 
House, have been ap- 
proved and accepted by the Vernon County 
Court. 
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NORTH-WEST 





Fast through train service to all points 
from Chicago. Milwaukee and Peoria 
on the East; to Omaha, Denver, the 
Black Hills, Salt Lake City and the 
Pacific Coast on the West, and north- 
ward to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior, Ashland, Mar- 
quette and Sault Ste. Marie. 


The Best of Everything. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
P.T. M. 


NW371 Chicago, Ill. 


RicHMOND Va.—Committee on relief of 
the poor has adopted plans by Charles K 
Bryant for proposed colored almshouse. 

RocHester, Minn.—The Knowlton will 
be enlarged and used as a sanitarium in 
conjunction with St. Mary’s Hospital, at a 
cost of $35,000. 

Rusu, N. Y.—Geo. L. Heins, Albany, has 
plans for a brick addition to the State In- 
dustrial School here 

Satispury, N. C.—Bids are asked until 
August 20 for the construction of a jail 
building A. L. Smoot, Clk., Cowan 
County Comrs 

San Antonio, TEXAsS.—Plans have been 
prepared for a two-story theater building 
130x250 feet, to cost about $25,000, for 
company which has recently been organized 
with a capital of $50,000. T. L. Galloway, 
St. Louis, Mo., one of the incorporators. 

T. M. Gallaway, of St. Louis, Mo., is re 
ported interested in the erection of a two- 
story, 130x250-foot building on Alamo 
Plaza, at a probable cost of $50,000 

San Francisco, Cat.—Abe Harshall will 
erect a seven-story brick building on Sutter 
Street, between Mason and Powell Streets 
at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

Jean McGregor Boyd, trustee under the 
will of Alexander Boyd deceased, will erect 
an eight-story reinforced concrete building 
at California and Drumm Streets. Its esti- 
mated cost is $135,000 

Coxhead & Coxhead, 120 Sutter Street, 
are preparing plans for a four-story hotel 
to be erected at Gough and Sutter Streets 
for Gustav Mann, manager of the Hotel 
Majestic. 

\. H. Gutzeit will erect a three-story 
building at Sixteenth and Guerrero Streets, 
which will be 170-150 feet. Cost, about 
$918,530 

The Palace Hotel is to be pulled down 
and rebuilt at a cost of $3,500,000. 

SeprEE, Ky —A. L. Noe, of Louisville, 
Ky., representing capitalists of that city, has 
purchased the Sebree springs and _ hotel. 
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WATER 





danger, as from steam. 


mills. Prices reduced. 
application. 





35 Warren Street, New York. 
239 Franklin Street, Boston. 
234 Craig Street, West Montreal, P. 
22 Pitt Street, 


Rider & Ericsson 
Hot-Air Pumping Engines 


If water is required for household use, lawn, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. No 
No complication, as in 
gasoline engines. No uncertainty, as in wind- 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


ydney, a. & W. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’ on 





40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. _ ‘ 
40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
Amargura 96, Havana, Cuba. 








Expanded Metal 


For Fireproofing and 
Concrete Construction 








ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 


Room 1205, 256 Broadway, New York 








Two additional hotels will be erected and a 
stock company organized with $100,000 cap 
ital stock to operate same. 

SEWELL’s Pornt, Va.—An appropriation 
of $30,000 has been made for the erection of 
building for the State of Georgia on the 
Jamestown Exposition grounds. Address 
Commissioner, John Whitehead, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

SHREVEPORT, La.—The Directors of the 

State Fair Association are reported to have 
authorized plans prepared for the main 
building and buildings to be erected by 
Shreveport and Caddo Parish. The struc 
tures are to be brick and stone, and are to 
be permanent. 
FRAMINGHAM.—The town of 
South Framingham has voted to appropri 
ate the sum of $100,000 for the purpose of 
erecting a building to be used for high 
school purposes. The plans will be pre- 
pared and submitted to the committee as 
soon as possible. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for the 
erection of stores and flats, to occupy two 
blocks fronting on St. Ferdinand and Cot- 
tage Avenues, has been let to the Everett 
P. Maule Construction Company.  Esti- 
mated cost of work is $175,000. 

Compton Heights Baptist Church will 
build a new church and Sunday school 
building at a cost of $50,000. 

Mauran, Russell & Garden, 1620 Chemical 
Building, have prepared plans for a freight 
house proposed by Robert Moore and Al- 
bert T. Perkins, Engineers of the Munici 
pal Bridge and Terminal Commissions, to 
be located at the foot of Washington Ave- 
nue, 

A permit for the construction of the 17 
story office building on the east side of 
Fourth Street, between Pine and Chestnut 
Streets, has been issued by the Building 
Department to the Income Leasehold Com- 
pany. The plans for the building were filed 
about a month ago, but as no provision was 
made for a fire shaft, issuance of a permit 
was delayed until they could be altered 
Now, two fire shafts are provided. One 
will be in the northern and one in the 
southern part of the building. Both can be 
entered only from balconies. Reinforced 
concrete is to be used in the shafts. Origi- 


SouTH 


nally the building was to cost $1,165,000, 
but the alterations made to conform to the 
city ordinances have raised the cost to 
$1,500,000. The building will be 205 feet 
high, the extreme limit under the ordi- 
nances. The size of the building will be 
239x95 feet. 

Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, Olive and 
Ninth Streets, are preparing plans for a 
quarantine hospital for the city, to cost 
$75,000. C. W. Talbert, City Engineer. 

The St. Louis Coalette Fuel Company 
was recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $500,000 by Jeddiah H. Dunkee, 
James M. Smith, C. P. Johnson, of St 
Louis, and C. W. Renfrow, of Joplin, for 
the purpose of erecting a large factory to 
cost $200,000. 

Mauran, Russell & Garden, architects, 
are preparing plans for a building to be 
erected by the Racquet Club. The building 
is to be five stories high. Estimated cost is 
$125,000. 

The Second Baptist Church will erect a 
new church at a cost of $200,000. Mauran, 
Russell & Garden, architects, 1620 Chemical 
Building. 

St. Paut, Mrnn.—Architect J. A. Mc- 
Leod, 649 Endicott Building, is preparing 
plans for a two-story and basement build- 
ing for McGill, Warner Company, to be 
erected at West Third Street and College 
Avenue. Estimated cost, $50,000. 

Bids are asked by Thomas Fitzpatrick, 
chairman building committee, until noon, 
August II, for excavating and laying of 
masonry for new cathedral. Estimated 
cost, $3,000,000. 

The Masonic Temple building committee 
has decided the location for the new temple 
as the southeast corner of Sixth and Smith 
Avenue. No plans have been decided upon 
as yet, but it is understood $100,000 or more 
will be expended. It will be fireproof 
throughout. The site is 120x150. 

SatemM, Mass.—The School Board is 
stated to have approved the site on High- 
land Avenue for the erection of a high 
school at a cost of $300,000. 

SPOKANE, WasH.—Cutter & Malmgren, 
architects, will make plans for a $30,000 
residence for Francis J. Finucane at Eighth 
Avenue and Washington Street. 
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700 — 265 La Salle St. 





WE FURNISH ESTI- 
MATES FOR FIRE- 
PROOFING. 


Endorsed by U. S. Gov 
ernment and leading 
Architects. 


THIS LATH 

is imbedded into the 
plaster and will not 
rust, 











Truss Metal Lath 


Use 
TRUSS LATH 
for Solid Par- 
titions. 

It requires no 
stiffening rods 





STRONG 
DURABLE 
NO 
PLASTER 
WASTED 
THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


It Holds with a Grip of Steel. 





4. actual size. Par. 





Clincher Lath 


Use 
CLINCHER 
LATH for ceil- 
ings and hollow 
partitions. The 
best lath for 
patent plasters. 


WALL TIE 
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C. J. Kemp, of Kemp & Hebert, is hav- 
ing plans prepared by Cutter & Malmgren, 
architects, for a dwelling to cost $15,000 

TERMINAL, CaL.—The Crescent Wharf 
& Warehouse Company intends erecting a 
$50,000 warehouse and a $25,000 storage 
building here. 

Totepo, O.—The Tubular Axle Com 
pany, of this city, will shortly vote on th 
proposition of spending from $50,000 tu 
$100,000 toward erecting a new factory 
building in this city. M 

Willis Bacon, Tiffin, Ohio, is interesting 
Toledo capitalists in a proposition to erect 
a power plant along the Sandusky river 
not far from Tiffin. The contemplated cost 
of the building is $100,000 M 

The commissioners of Lucas County 
Frank Wortsmith, Toledo, O., Pres., are 
considering the proposition of erecting a 
new county infirmary on the cottage plan 
The estimated cost is $200,000 M 

Architect A. W. Johnson, Spitzer Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio, has been selected archi 
tect to prepare plans for a $45,000 brick 
and steel theatre building which is to be 
built at Flint, Mich., by the Knights of the 
Loyal Guard of that place M 

Architect George S. Mills, Gardner Build- 
ing, is preparing plans for a 3-story brick 
and stone live stock building which is to 
be erected by Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, at a cost of $50,000. M 

Toronto, Ont.—Gus Hill and Weber & 
Fields, theatrical managers of New York, 
will erect a two-story theater in this city 
The building will be 1oox9o feet, of stone 
and brick, fireproof construction. Esti 
mated cost of building, $90,000, and of 
equipment, $10,000. 

Traverse City, Micu.—It is stated that 
bids will be received until August 30 by the 
Cc. S. P. S. Society (Jos. Sleger, secretary) 
for a three-story, 60x100 feet, pressed brick 
Cc. S. P. S. lodge building, theater and 


gymnasium, Jens. C. Peterson, architect. 
Traverse City. 

TRENTON, N. J.—James Knox Taylor, 
Supervising Architect, Treasury Depart 
ment, Washington, D. C., is reported to be 
preparing plans for improvements to the 
federal building at Trenton. An appropri 
ation of $120,000 has been made. 

Utica, N. Y.—The Clarendon Hotel, re 
cently destroyed by fire, will shortly be re 
built. No architect has yet been announced 

VANCOUVER, WaAsH.—It is reported that 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railroad companies are to join in building 
a hotel in Vancouver to cost $750,000 
each paying half. 

VIRGINIA BeacH, Va.—Thompson and 
Dundy, New York, N. Y., will erect a hotel 
and amusement enterprise at a cost of 
$100,000 and $250,000 respectively. 

WasHincton, D. C.—Bids are being ask- 
ed by the Union Trust Co. for the erection 
of a bank and office building at 15th and 
H Sts., N. W. It is to be an 8-story, 50x 
160 ft., brick and st« 
structed building. Estimated cost, $500,000. 

A. O. Bliss, 35 B St., N. W., will erect 
a §5-story apartment building at First and 
B Sts. N. W. The building is to be 
123 x 47 ft., of stone and brick. A. Goener, 
architect, Bliss Building 
$100,000 


me, and fireproof con- 


Estimated cost, 


The Carnegie Institution, Robert S 
Woodward, Pres., Bond Bldg., r4th St. and 
New York Ave., N. W., will erect an ad 
ministration building at a cost of $200,000, 
at 16th and S Sts.. N. W 

The Potomac Realty Co. will erect a 
dwelfing on 16th St., btween N and O Sts.. 
N. W.. Estimated cost of building, $150. 
o00. Bruce Price & de Sibour, 1135 Broad 
way, New York City, are architects 

David Moore, 1328 New York Ave., N 
W., represents clients who are negotiating 
for site on which to erect a theatre build- 


ing to cost about $100,000. John B. Mc- 
Elfatrick & Son, New York, architects. 

WAVERLY, IowA—Buechner & Orth, ar 
chitects, 602 Manhattan Building, St. Paul, 
Minn., are preparing plans for an addition 
to be made to the brick dormitory at th 
German Lutheran Orphans’ Home, at Wa 
verly, lowa. It will be 50x38 feet. and three 
stories high. 

WayNeE, MicH \ new high school will 
be built here at a cost of $75,000. 

WeEtTuMKA, INp. T.—Bids are asked until 
August 27; by W. W. Pierce, Secretary ot 
Board of Education, for the erection of a 
school building. W. R. Parsons & Sor 
Co., architects, Ninth Street and Garrison 
Avenue, Fort Smith, Ark. 

WHEELING, W. Va—Mambarger & Co 
of Pittsburg, Pa., are preparing plans for 
$75,000 temple to be erected by the Scottisl 
Rite Masons. 

C. M. Barthberger, Pittsburg, Pa., has 
made plans for a Scottish Rite cathedral to 
be built here 

Wuirttier, Car.—J. H. Linkletter has re 
ezived the contract to erect a $75,000 build 
ing at Greenleaf Avenue and Philadelphia 
Street for the Whittier National Bank. 

Wicuita, Kas.—It is probable that a 
$100,000 Young Men’s Christian Association 
building will be erected here Address 
City Clerk 

WINNIPEG, Man.—Bids are to be called 
for at once by Pearson & Darling, archi 
tects, Winnipeg, for a three-story brick and 
office building, fire 
proof, 1oox90 feet, for the Commercial 
Travelers’ Association of Manitoba. Esti 
mated cost is $100,000 

W. S. McDonald, of Pipestone, Man., will 
erect a 3'4-story hotel. It is to be a 125x235 
foot building, and is to cost $75,000. 

Senecal & Smith are architects for the 
proposed hospital addition 


stone clubhouse and 


There will be 
two three-story brick buildings, of fireproof 
construction. Estimated cost, $145,000 
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Patented and 
Trade-Mark 
Reg: U.S. Pet. Off. 









SIMPLE 


Smoky Chimneys Cured 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY, TROY, N. Y. 


The “GLOBE” Gaia. 


IN BRASS, COPPER, GALVANIZED IRON 
AND WITH GLASS TOPS FOR SKYLIGHT PURPOSES 


SYMMETRICAL 
FOR PERFECTLY VENTILATING BUILDINGS OF EVERY CHARACTER 


y] Globe Ventilated Ridging 


SEND FOR MODEL 


STORM-PROOF 


EFFECTIVE 


AND PAMPHLET 








Classified Index to Advertisements 


(FOR ALPHABETICAL LIST SEE PAGE 2) 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS. 
Emmel, Charles, Boston............ 


ARTIFICIAL MARBLE. 
Mycenian Marble Co., New York.... 


ASPHALT. 


American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 
Chicago .. 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., ‘New York. 


ASPHALT ROOFING. 
American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 


Chicago ai 
Barber 5 we Paving Co., ’Phila- 
I 5$5000's : 
BLUE PRINTS. 
Moss, Chas E., Boston............ 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston. . 


BLUE PRINT MACHINES (Electric). 
Wagenhorst, J. H. & Co., Youngs- 
town, UO 

BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 


Gorham Mfg. Co., New York. 
Jackson, Wm. i., Co., New “York. 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Maspeth. 
New York City 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, ‘Chicago, lil. 
CAPITALS AND COLUMNS. 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 
TNE, i Re eee eae rae 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement Works, New York. 
Atlas Cement Co., New York. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. . 
COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 
Oe Serene 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 
R. S. Blome Co., Chicago........... 
CONCRETE PILING. 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Chicago 


CONSERVATORIES. 
Hitchings & Co., New York. 
Lord & Bucshess Co., New York. 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
Frank B. Gilbreth, New York. 
Morrill & Whiton Construction Co., 
Boston. vabesuede ae andeaee 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston.... 


DOORS (Balance). 


Pitt Balance Door Co., New York. 
DOORS (Fireproof). 
Fire Proof Door Co., 


Minneapolis, 
ae + ee bie be hee 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
DRAUGHTSMEN’S SUPPLIES. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., New York. 
Soltmann, E. G., New York. 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
= Supply & maenite sted New 
ork 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Otis Elevator Co., New York....... 


‘ENGINES (Hot Air). 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 


FAN SYSTEM. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston...... 
FILTERS. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 


Cummings Filter Co., Pittsb urgh, Pa. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
Standard vena & Mfg. Co., 
Boston. itatinide wales bce we ae 


FIREPROOFING. 


Angele iated pain’ Metal Co., New 
ork 
Blome, R. ew Co., "Chicago. | ef 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass. 
Expanded Metal and Corrugated i Bar 
Co., St. Louis. Sa aie 
Imperial Expanded “Metal Co., : Chi- 
cago. ack 
National | Fireproofing Co , Pittsburgh, 
‘a Bn piing ta ge 
Trussed Concrete Steel ‘Co., Detroit. 
Turner Construction Co., New York. 
““Unit" Concrete Steel Frame Co., 
PienGeigmta, Pa... . ..sccc cc ccess 
FIREPROOF LATHING. 
Hayes, Geo., New York. 


- FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 


Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O 


FLOOR POLISH. 


Butcher Polish Co., 


FUEL ECONOMIZERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., 


Boston. . 


Boston, Mass. 


* GLASS GLOBES. 


Holophane Glass Co., New York. 


GRATES, MANTELS, ETC. 
Wm. H. Jackson Co., New York.... 


" GREENHOUSES. 


Hitchings & Co. Pe siehs 
Lord & Burnham Co., is Wakedew cn 


* HARDWARE. 


Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Stamford, 


Stanley 

Yale Towne _, Co., 
 *e 

HEATING APPARATUS (Hot Water). 


Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., Boston... . 
Hitchings & Co., New York.. ; 
H. B. Smith Co., New York. 


HEATING APPARATUS ( puens). 


Hitchings & Co., New York....... 
Smith Co., H. B., New York... 


INSULATED WIRE. 
The Okonite Co. (Ltd.), N. Y...... 


* INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Huber, H. F. & Co., New York.... 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 
See Tiles (Interlocking Rubber)... 


" TRONWORK (Ornamental). 
{ecteee. Wm. H., Co., New York. 
H. Mullins Co., Salem, Oo. 
Pitt, Wm. R., Iron Works, New York. 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Maspeth, 
ay New York City. 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 

Troy Laundry Machinery Co., Troy, 
MAIL CHUTES. 

Cutler Mfg. Co., 
MARBLE-WORKERS. 

The Robert C. Fisher Co., New York. 
MECHANICAL CLEANING. 


American Air Cleaning Co., 
Sh A badcuces daeed ee 


Rochester, N. Y.. 


Milwau- 


METAL CEILING. 
The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O PEED 
See also Fireproofing. 
METAL LATHING. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
_ town, 
Hayes, New York. 
Jee Metal Lath Co., New York. 
METAL SETTINGS (for Glass). 


Flanagan & Biedenweg, Chicago.... 


MINERAL WOOL. 
U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


MORTAR COLORS. 
Saml. H. French & Co., 


PAINT. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
City, N. 
National Lead Co., "New York. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York. 


Middle- 


New York. 


Phila., Pa. 


ed 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


J. W. Taylor, Chicago, Ill. 
PLASTER ORNAMENTS. 

Samuel H. French & Co., Phila., Pa. 
PLUMBING GOODS. 

Woolf, L., Mfg. Co., Chicago. ....... 
PNEUMATIC TANKS. 

Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewa- 

nee, Ill ; eb waned whee ae aed 

PRISM LIGHTING. 

American Luxfer Prism Co., Chicago. 
PUMPS. 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
REFLECTORS. 

I. P. Frink, New York...... 


* REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass. 

Expanded Metal and Corrugated Bar 
o., St. Louis... 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co., ’ Detroit. 

Turner Construction Co., New York. 

W. N. Wight & Co............. New York 


ROOFING MATERIALS. 


Barber Asphalt Paving Co., 
delphia . .. 
Bird, F. w. 
ass. 
Blome, R. S., Co., Chicago. 


Phila- 


& Son, East "Walpole, 


Keasbey & ‘Mattison Co. " “Ambler, 
a. 
See also Asphalt Roofing.......... 
SASH-CORD. 


Samson Cordage Werks, Basten. 
Silver Lake Ce., Boston. ° 


SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass... 
Massachusetts Institute’ of Tech- 
nology, Boston........... 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
The, New York... EP OR 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. . 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila 
I I Pas os i080 eenaeeus 
Washington University School "of 
Engineering and Architecture, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SHEET-METAL WORK. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O....... 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O...... 
J. S. Thorn Co., Phila., Pa “Fy 
SHUTTERS (Steel Rolfing). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


’ SKYLIGHTS, ETC. 


George Hayes, New York. aie 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, grat 
Vaile & Young, Baltimore, Md.. 
STABLE FIXTURES. 
Broad Gauge Iron Stall and Vane 
Works, Boston..... P i oawa'e 
STAIR TREAD. 
American Mason ewnedl Tread Co., 
Boston .... baie 
STEEL ROLLING-DOORS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


’ TERRA-COTTA. 


The Northwestern term Cotta py 
Chicago, Ill. 


TILES. 
Jackson, Wm. H., Co., 


TILES (Interlocking Rubber). 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


New York, 


N. Y. Reins and Packing Co., Ltd., 
New Yor 
Pennsylvania Ri Rubber Co., » Jeancette, 
a. 

VALVES AND PACKING. 

Jenkins Bros., New York. . 
VARNISH. 

Edward Smith & Co., New York. . 


VENTILATION. 


Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Sturtevant, B. F., * R cose 
Thomas & Smith, Chicago.’. 


WATERPROOFING. 

Bird, F.W., &Son, East Walpole, Mass 
WEATHER VANES. 

T. W. Jones, New York. 
WINDOW LINE. 

Samson Cordage Works, 
WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 

George Hayes, New York, N. Y. 

James A. Mil iller & Bro., Chicago, Ill. 
WOODWORKERS. 

Huber, H. F. & Co., New York.... 


Boston.. 


ZINC WHITE 


New Jersey Zinc Co., New York. ... 





